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Editorial 
THE special topic of this issue of the 
RECORDER is ‘‘Industrial Education.”’ 
Though the articles contain a somewhat large proportion of 
theorizing, yet several accounts of successful experiments are 
included which should throw light on the solution of the prob- 
lem. Two distinctions are brought out and must be kept 
in mind. First, that between ‘‘ industrial education ”? and 
‘industrial enterprise’’ under Christian auspices; second, 
that between the training of ‘‘technical experts’’ and of ‘‘skilled 
laborers.”? The essential point is that of manual training 
carried on either in connection with, or parallel to, the usual 
literary education. One article is the result of a study of 
attempts to solve this problem in India. In one respect, how-— 
ever, the situation in China is different from that in India, in 
that the absence of such rigid caste distinctions leaves us free 
from the necessity of providing the Christian community with 
means of livelihood apart from those to which they have always 
been accustomed. In another respect, however, there is a point 
of contact between India and China in the common social 
aversion to manual labor. _ The problem, therefore, of indus- 
trial enterprise under Christian auspices might be left to solve 
itself, but the problem of manual training is just as pressing 
in China as in India. The tendency of an educational system 
which is divorced entirely from manual training is to produce 
a class who are above their environment. Such an educational 
system does, it is true, produce culture, but leaves the student 
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with a false view of its use. It would seem clear, speaking 

broadly, that mission schools in China must promptly take 

steps to see that the culture that they seek to “ is viewed in 
its proper light. 

* * * 

THE problem of industrial training is ap- 

— proached in these articles from several view- 

points, for instance in the article on ‘‘’I'he 


Hangchow Self-Help Department’? and in the one by Mr. 
Winter, the idea of assisting students to earn their education © 


appears to predominate. The view-points, however, of the 


articles on ‘‘Industrial Schools as a form of Mission Work”? 
and ‘* Agricultural Education for China under Missionary In- 
fluence’’ is more that of teaching a trade which shall assist in 
the earning of a livelihood. The article by Mr. C. T. Wang 
on ‘*Some Reflections on Industrial Education in China To- 
day’’ has in mind more ‘the production of skilled laborers. 
The short article on ‘‘Christian Education for Efficiency’ 
seems to us to strike the proper keynote for the ultimate solu- 
tion of this problem. For the present at least, therefore, the 
entire question must be considered in the light of its bearing 
upon the wider problem of making thoroughly efficient the 
system of education which is being carried on under mission- 


ary auspices. 


THE question which will force itself upon 
as to whether or not the Missions 
should undertake industrial education will likely not be settled 
by the reading of this series of articles alone. The data in 
hand are hardly sufficient for that. However, these articles 
gathered from different quarters and giving the result of experi- 
ments do contribute towards a settlement of a few subsidiary 
questions. Industrial training certainly tends to develop inde- 
pendence, though as has been found in India, industrial enter- 
prise under mission auspices does not always have the desired 
effect in this regard, as it tends to leave the responsibility for 
conducting the enterprise on the Mission which initiated it. 
Again, it is clear that when conducted under proper conditions 
industrial education does not pay in the commercial sense of 
the word, To be carried on efficiently it will need like other 
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mission work to be subsidized. Another deduction which can 
be made from the articles is that industrial enterprise should 
not be carried on by the Missions, even though they can wisely 
have a part in helping to train those who shall carry it on. 
Furthermore, proof is given that students can help themselves 
in a way to preserve their independence, and yet. not cut off 
their relation to those students who are able to pay for what 
they get. Of this the Hangchow College scheme furnishes 
proof: other incidents might be mentioned. Here is a point 
on which the Missions and the Christians need to take a firm 
stand and in some way require of those unable to pay for — 
their education, a partial return for the help being given. 
Experience shows that the pride which stands in the way 
of self-help can be overcome. Students can be taught to help 
educate themselves, even though the work they do may not 
pay commercially. A subsidy that will help to develop the 
spirit of independence is as valuable in its effect as that given 
to produce or-develop preachers. 


* *K 


IN addition to contributing something to the 
solution of the subsidiary questions mentioned 
above, these articles indicate some principles 
that will help to determine our ultimate attitude toward the 
problem of industrial education. We do not need apparently 
to teach trades as such but we should aim to take advantage 
of everything that will develop a proper spirit of independence. 
It is part of our task also to help elevate the social condition 
of the laboring classes by increasing their culture without 
raising them above their environment. It is our duty to 
equip the students in our schools so that they will know how 
to improve the conditions from which they come without 
desiring to isolate themselves altogether from them. It is not 
enough that our schools should turn out students with a 
general smattering of Western learning, but those who 
enjoy the benefits of our educational system must also have their 
general efficiency increased. Again, there is need that we 
help to offset the notion that the only worthy vocation is that 
of official position. Towards the accomplishment of these 
desirable aims, industrial education offers much help. From 
this point of view, therefore, it must at least be seriously con- 
sidered. 


Some Guiding 
Principles. 
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ONE prominent aim of mission work is to 
© * ae . elevate the ideals of those for whom the work 
is carried on. But the elevation of ideals means the expansion 
of needs ; the expansion of needs brings with it the necessity 
of an increase in income. Something can be done to improve 
the crafts that are already familiar to the Chinese. Such 
improvement will bring with it enhanced reward. A wonderful 
field for development is found in agriculture. The application 
of intensive methods of farming must bring with it an 
increase in material results.. As Mr. Wang points out there 
is an increasing demand for ‘‘ Western manufactured articles.”’ 
Training in the production of these will be helping to meet 
present demands. One phase of industrial training which 
can be wisely emphasized in some of the large port cities is 
that of commercial training. This would also meet a pressing 
demand. Of course each institution or Mission in considering 
the problem will have to take into account local possibilities 
and local needs. One necessity that ought to influence action 
in this regard is that of retaining, as far as possible, for the 
community from which they come the help that the students 


that we have trained can give. 
* 

| It is evident that before real progress can 
—_ be made in the matter of industrial educa- 
tion some general policy will need to be formulated as a guide. 
Here, as in other things, is needed a more thorough survey than 
has ever yet been made. It seems, furthermore, that in the 
demand for definite action along this line is a plea for more 
intensive planning in our entire educational work. In other 
words efficiency seems to demand for the time being concentra- | 
tion rather than indefinite expansion. The entire problem, 
however, is one linked up with social service and it would seem 
as though to some extent Chinese Christians ought to help. 
solve this problem by making some contribution to equipping 
the schools established for industrial purposes. It is clear, 
however, that their efforts would have to be supplemented if 
efficiency in industrial training is to be attained. Whether | 
the Boards could definitely add this item of expense to their 
budget at the present juncture is an open question, but there 
are many liberal-minded men, who, while not so directly 
interested in the more specific aims of Missions, might be 
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induced from the wider philanthropic point of view to take 
part in inaugurating a really efficient system of industrial 
education in China. 
Ok 
THE report in our Missionary News Department 
The Social = of a Conference on Social Service in China will 
pine gy indicate the appearance in our methods of service 
"of this phase of Christian activity. Already the 
idea is taking hold and much practical social work is being 
done: we may look for a rapid development of plans along 
the line discussed by the Conference. We hope in the near 
future to publish some articles dealing with this problem. 
There are two interests in which Chinese Christians should 
speedily take a more aggressive part. The first is that of the 
extension of evangelistic work in China. The problem of 
Home Missions has not yet gripped Chinese Christians as it 
should. ‘The appointment by the China Continuation Com- 
mittee of an evangelistic secretary will be a move in the right 
direction. ‘The second great interest which demands active 
participation on the part of Chinese Christians is that of the 
social application of Christianity. As the report points out 
here is a place where co-operation can take place between 
Christians and non-Christians: such co-operation not only 
benefiting the masses of the people, but also making more 
clear the purpose and aims of Christianity. | 
| ‘Tuts is an old question of which we have 
Wibat d0 Missions been reminded through hearing of a mis- 
sionary society which provides an allowance 
for literature and expects its missionaries to spend it for that 
purpose. How many societies do this we do not know, but 
judging from the infrequency with which we hear of it, not 
many. Yet it is an essentially practical measure and one that 
does credit to the wise foresight of the members of this partic- 
ular society. Many of the reports that come to hand would 
indicate that reading is considered by all too many missionaries, 
a burden to be avoided, or an indulgence to be denied ; 
in many other instances conscientious scruples with regard to 
the use of slender funds, keep the bookshelves bare. Reflec- 
tions on the above-mentioned action leads us to moralize—for. 
which we thus once crave indulgence. We hear much at the 
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Home base of the necessity of securing the dest equipped men 
and women to meet the conditions on modern mission fields. 
With this all will agree. But what about those already on the 
field? The answer to this question depends in part on the 
kind and amount of reading that these ‘‘exiles”’ from a throb- 
bing mental and spiritual atmosphere and a superabundance of 
lecture courses and books can do. The missionary is, first of 
all, a disseminator of ideas. The forms in which ideas are 
expressed have a habit of growing old very fast in these 
swiftly moving times. The.missionary must keep abreast of 
the world’s best thought if Christian leadership is to be main- 
tained. Here is where the value of a certain amount of reading 
becomes evident. What books should be read will depend 


somewhat on taste and circumstances, yet all missionaries 


should lay plans to read each year some books that have made 
their way to a recognized position, not simply as ‘‘best sellers’’, 
but because considered provocative of thought by thoughful men. 
This qeqding should not be confined either to books dealing 
with one’s particular phase of work. Great visions and move- 
ments are stirring humanity as never before. These have for 
the Christian worker a meaning even more significant than for 
the rest of their fellowmen. 


* * * 


IN accepting, at least for the present, the 
responsibilities connected with the editorship 
From the Editor. 

of the RECORDER, we appreciate fully the 
importance of the task laid upon us. In thus acceding 
to the wish of the Editorial Board expressed through its 
Executive, there is set clearly before us the unique oppor- 
tunity that the RECORDER now offers for service in the 


interests of the missionary forces in China. Since 1907 


the interests of the RECORDER have been in the hands 
of the Editorial Board which has, during its term of 
organization, been able to represent more thoroughly than 
ever before the constituency the magazine has always aimed 
to serve—the missionary body in China. While the burden 
falls largely upon the shoulders of ore, yet the responsibility 
and the general direction, together with no insignificant share 
of practical work, falls upon all the members of the Editorial 
Board. This fact makes it easier to put on the top of other 
tasks one, for which the time has about come, to set apart, 
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“for part time at least, somebody to attend to the growing 
burden connected with the RECORDER of to-day. There will 
be no change in the general policy of the past few years. We 
shall aim to represent impartially all missionary interests and 
to allow opportunity for expression of the various phases of 
thought which exist in the ranks of the RECORDER constitu- 
ency, provided always of course that such utterances will help 
promote the cause of Christian unity and the extension of the 
Kingdom of God. We bespeak for ourselves, therefore, the 
sympathy and forbearance which have always marked the at- 
titude of the RECORDER constituency towards those who have 
borne the burden of the more particular service of the editor- 
ship. We hope, further, that the present practical interest 
which is being shown in the RECORDER will increase until it 


can be said that the RECORDER reaches and serves everyone 


whom it could be expected to reach. 
* 
| THE Minute in the report of the meeting of the 
The Recordet Fe xecutive of the China Continuation Committee, 
Subscription in which the members of the China Continua- 
| tion Committee are urged to assist in securing a 
wider circulation for THE CHINESE RECORDER, strikes an 
encouraging note. It is another sign of a growing interest in 
the practical side of the RECORDER that prophesies help at a 
point where it is greatly needed. During the last quarter of 
1913 a special subscription campaign was entered upon which 
has already resulted in a hopeful increase in the number of 
subscribers. But there is still room for improvement. If the 
RECORDER is to serve the general interest of the mission 
body, the missionaries in their turn must assist the RECORDER. 
The number of subscribers in China ought to go in the next 
few months from about one thousand to at least double that 
number. | 
In order to stimulate further activity the Editorial Board 
has decided to offer one free subscription to the RECORDER 
for every ten zew subscribers secured. ‘This offer will remain 
open until September rst, 1914. Missionary association meet- 
ings, language schools, and the various summer resorts 
should furnish abundant opportunity to make effective use of 
this offer. Subscription blanks will be furnished to any who 
write to the editor requesting same, , 
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The Sanctuary. 


“ Thou shalt eat the labor of thine hands: Happy shalt Thou be, and it 
shall be well with thee.’’—Psalm cxxviii: 2. 


OF TIME.’’ 


‘*We must remember that we have a 
great work to do, many enemies to con- 
quer, many evils to prevent, much 
danger to run through, many difficul- 
ties to be mastered, many necessities 
to serve, and much good to do, many 
children to provide for, or many 
friends to support, or many poor to 
‘relieve, or many diseases to cure, 
besides the needs of nature and of 
relation, our private and our public 
cares, and duties of the world, which 
necessity and the providence of God 
hath adopted into the family of 
religion. 


‘‘And that we need not fear this 
instrument to be a snare to us, or 
that the duty must end in scruple, 
vexation, and eternal fears, we must 
remember that the life of every man 
may be so ordered (and indeed must) 
that it may be a perpetual serving of 
God: the greatest trouble,.and most 
busy trade, and worldly encumbran- 
ces, when they are necessary, or 
charitable, or profitable in order to 
any of those ends which we are 
bound to serve, whether public or 
private, being a doing of God’s work. 


For God provides the good things of 
the world to serve the needs of nature, 
by the labours of the ploughman, the 
skill and pains of the artisan, and the 
dangers and traffic of the merchant: 


these men are in their callings the 


ministers of the Divine Providence, 
and the stewards of the Creation, and 
servants of a great family of God, the 
world, in the employment of procur- 
ing necessaries for food and clothing, 
ornament and physic. In their pro- 
portions also, a king, and a priest, | 
and a prophet, a judge, and an 
advocate, doing the works of their 
employment according to their proper 
rules, are doing the work of God, 
because they serve those necessities 
which God hath made, and yet made 
no provisions for them but by their 
ministry. So that no man can com- 
plain that his calling takes him off 
from religion : his calling itself and his 
very worldly employment in honest 
trades and offices is a serving of God, 
and if it be moderately pursued, and 
according to the rules of Christian 
prudence, will leave void spaces 
enough for prayers and retirements 


of a more spiritual religion.’’ 


JEREMY TAYLOR. 
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Contributed Articles 


Some Reflections on Industrial Education 
in China To-day 


C. T. WANG. 


as 


7 FTER centuries of stagnation, China has finally awakened 
to the painful feeling of being left behind in the march 
of progress. She finds herself st:ll in the age of 
agriculture, with the farmers taking precedence over 
the workmen and merchants in the order of social estimation. 
The very realization of backwarduess, however, serves as an 
effective stimulus towards progress. A general desire to bring 
about industrial development manifests itself among the 
educated and the influential. We see reflections of this desire 
in the establishment of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce at Peking and the Industrial Bureaus in the 
provinces. Industrial and manual training schools have also 
been inaugurated in most of the provinces. While wise 
legislation is essential for the protection of industries, at least 
in their infancy, the hope of industrial development really lies 
in the training and bringing up of men who can manage and 
build up great industries. Hence the importance of indus- 
trial education which if wisely directed is bound to revolutionize 
the entire social fabric of the nation. me 
We may take the broad as well as the narrow viewpoint of 
the question. By the broad viewpoint we mean industrial 
education in the general sense, aiming at the production of 
technical experts, such as engineers on the one hand and 
business managers on the other, as well as of men who, 
generally known as the skilled laborers, are just as instrumental 
in the building up of large industries. It seems to me that 
China to-day must take the broad viewpoint of industrial 
education and lay emphasis on the production of the proper 
grades of workmen so that just as we have men trained both 
abroad and at home to direct the engineering and business aims 
of industries we may also have the men sufficient in proportion 
to work under them. I believe there are enough techmical 
schools in the country at the present time. They should be 


NotTe.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. | 
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brought up to a higher grade in work and efficiency. The one 
great crying need is the establishment of more manual training 
schools. From these we have to look for the supply of work- 


men who know how to handle modern machinery and 


implements. | 

There are more reasons than one why we should have a 
sufficient number of training schools of that kind in China 
to-day. In this brief statement we will only mention a few. — 
In the first place, the demand for western manufactured articles 
is so tremendous as to cause most of the native industries to 
become paralyzed if not killed outright. This simply means 
that hundreds and thousands of people are being pushed out of 
their own trades. ‘They have either to be pushed up to take up 
trades which require more skill and knowledge or to be forced 
down to the grade of unskilled laborers, whose supply so out- 
numbers the demand as to force large numbers of unskilled 
laborers to the wall. That the public should demand western 
manufactured articles needs no comment. There is too much 
comfort and satisfaction in them. An appeal to the people on 
patriotic grounds to use native products instead is likely to 
fall on deaf ears. We must bring home industries up to 
date if we are to compete with western products. With such 
low cost of labor and, comparatively speaking, such small 
transportation expenses, we ought to be able, to say the least, 


to hold our own ground, provided the quality of our goods 


equals that of the imported articles. To make this possible the 
establishment of more manual training schools is an absolute 
necessity. 

The next point I have in mind is more sociological than 
industrial, but it nevertheless bears a direct relation to 


industrial education. Labor has been looked down upon. 


Unless forced by necessity and want, parents do not like to 
have their sons learn a trade that would degrade them socially. | 
in society. ‘They would rather have them become loafers and 
dependents thar to have them take to manual labor, even 
though it is honest work. This attitude accounts for a large 
number of dependents in the average Chinese family. The 
only road to wealth and power is official position but it is a 


life of chance and uncertainty. Besides, government positions 


are limited while aspirants for such positions are limitless. 
As a result we find thousands of aspirants to official appoint: 
meuts ekeing out their lives on a laborer’s income. _ 
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Our contact with western nations reveals to our people 
an altogether different attitude towards manual work. All 
work if honest is considered honorable in the West. The only 
thing to be ashamed of is idleness. Now this is a new 
attitude, and no new things ever appeal at once to all the 
general public, however beneficial they may be. To press 
this all important truth home in the minds of our people, 


manual training should also be given in all elementary schools, | 


taking advantage of the constructive instincts of the boys of 
that age. Ever siuce its introduction into the elementary 
schools of Germany, other nations have been keen enough to 
appreciate its value and have followed suit. It will have 


double value to China; negatively, to raise and uproot the 


wrong notions about manual labor ; and positively, to give our 
boys a practical training that shall stand them in good stead in 
whatever walks of life they may choose to lead. It seems to 
me that the noble work of Booker T. Washington along this 
line has. done more for the negro race than all other efforts 
put together. 

Another important point to bear in wind is that the 
system of apprenticeship is too antiquated for the twentieth 
century. Boys bound to their masters by contract for three 
or five years are mere slaves whose positions are no better than 
those of hewers of wood and drawers of water. No doubt it 
has served a good purpose, but its day is passing. Boys who 
are expected to learn trades should be properly taught. To 
them should also be given an equal chance of acquiring an 
elementary education that will enable them to share the 
blessings of enlightenment, however little they may be. One 
of the best ways to lift up the workmen is to give them educ- 
ation. This is possible only through the establishment of 
manual training schools where elementary courses of study are 
given side by side with the manual training. 

I have thus far touched upon the industrial and sociological 
aspects of the question. I wish to raise the religious side of it 
with the missionaries in general and authorities of mission 
schools in particular. I have always wondered why they 
_ have taken so little interest in industrial education in their 
schools. ‘There are certain manufactures entering into the 
acute struggles between well organized labor and equally well 
Organized capital in the west, but I believe I am right when I 
say that these struggles would have been less acute if not 
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altogdttier avoided had the spirit of love and brotherhood as 
taught in the Christian faith permeated both labor and capital. 
In China, industrial development has not advanced to that stage 
where the interests of labor and capital clash. Would it not be 
a splendid thing if the Church in China could inculcate a new 
spirit in the development of industry by inaugurating such a 
policy of industrial education in the mission schools, that 
great captains of labor and leaders of industry would 
acknowledge the fact that they are but stewards of God’s 


talents on earth 


Industrial Schools as a Form of Mission Work 
D. T. HUNTINGTON. 


HE question of general education by missionaries has 

IT] long been solved by a practically universal acceptauce 

of the idea that Missions should undertake educational 

work of all grades» ‘The matter of industrial education 

has not yet received any general consensus of opinion. This is 

due partly to erroneous ideas of what industrial education 
is for. 

In the first place, many people think that it is going to 
make schools self-supporting. Even such schools at home as 
Hampton and Tuskeegee, where the students are adults or 
nearly so, are not even approximately self-supporting. With 
the one exception of lace and embroidery in girls’ schools, any 
attempt towards making a school self-supporting by means of 
industrial work is doomed to failure; and even there it can 
only be done partially. It stands to reason that no child under 
sixteen or seventeen years of age can support himself by 
working a few hours a day, much less pay for his education. 

In the Trade School in Ichang I found that the work in 
the various trades slightly reduced the costs in the school, but 
I doubt if in any case where the boys were spending, as our 
boys did, more than one-half their working hours in study, as 
much as 25 per cent. of the cost of maintenance was paid by his 
work. Of course, if one reduces the hours of study to the 
minimum and increases the hours of work to the maximum, 
a different result can be obtained. 

Further, the ability of the graduates of such an industrial 
school to support themselves and the Church is a question of 
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great interest. In the Ichang Trade School a large proportion 
of those who left entered the army. Others got work on their 
trades. I had anticipated some trouble in placing boys who 
had studied in the school on account of the trade guilds, but 
found that with an apprenticeship of say one year, instead of 
the usual three or four, they were entered in trades without 
any trouble from the guilds, and in such trades are able to do 


quite as well as the average Chinese workman ; many of them 


somewhat better, on account of their superior education. 
However, the real question as to the industrial school is: 
Is industrial education good for children or is it not? Ought 
children to know how to use their hands or ought they to 
develop as nearly as may be on the lines of the old-fashioned 
Chinese Aszen seng—of course, with a change of curriculum on 
account of the change of times. We all know how helpless 
most Chinese scholars are, and most Chinese boys too, so far 
as doing anything with their hands goes. This lack of in- 
telligence certainly reduces their general efficiency, and general 
ability to live in the largest and best sense of the word. 
| Manual training I conceive to be, if not quite, at least 
almost, as important as mathematical training or linguistic 
training. In addition to its purely commercial side, it 
undoubtedly has considerable value in the education of character, 
and I think no one who has taken part in such an institution 
as the Ichang Trade School doubts that the character of the 
boys is affected for good by the work which they do. 

As to the later effect on the general life of the Church it is 
too early to say, but certainly a considerable proportion of those 
who have left the school are living earnest Christian lives. 
Some, of course, are not. 

There is another consideration with reference to industrial 
schools. ‘That is, the effect which such a school has on the 
surrounding non-Christian community. In Ichang I was 
surprised and pleased at the cordiality with which the plan was 
received by the community in general, and I think it had 
considerable influence in removing the prejudice against 
Christianity. It seems to me, therefore, that in every way it is 
highly desirable for Missions to undertake industrial education 
as well as other forms of education. 
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The Value of Industrial Training and Enterprise 
from a Missionary Standpoint . 


A Symposium. 


HERE is no reason why industrial training or enterprises 
may not be as valuable an auxiliary to mission work 
IT] as educational or medical work. Equally good results 

may be expected, provided the workers directing the 
work are persons of lofty Christian character, are actuated by 
the highest motives, possess taal power, and use wise 
methods. 

I have been asked to answer three questions :—- | 

(1) What is the effect of industrial training and enterprise 
on the spiritual life of the Church ? 

‘The boy or girl who has received a fair education and 
industrial training is well equipped for life, and a larger per- 
centage of such will become useful members of society. At 
this juncture persons with industrial training are greatly needed 
in China and I believe, provided they are carefully taught and 
brought under salutary Christian influences, that vigorous 
spiritual churches will be built ? by those who have been | 
thus trained. 

(2) What is the effect of industrial training on self-support — 
by the Chinese ? 

The material circumstances of the Church members being 
improved, the effect should be beneficial. In order that full 
benefit may accrue there ought to be definite teaching showing 
the joy and privilege of giving to the Lord. If this is not done 
I have found that the majority of the richer Chinese do not 
give according to their means. 

(3) Do industrial training and enterprise pay commercially? 

Industrial training in conjunction with ordinary educa- 
tional work does not pay commercially (this is our experience). 
The introduction of industries into schools will often add 
considerably to the expense, owing to the expenditure for 
plant, comparatively high wages paid for imperfect work, 
material spoiled, cost of supervision, etc. In earlier years we 
received higher prices for work done in our schools and they 
were self-supporting for a year or two, but for some years past, 
though Mrs. McMullan’s work is honorary, a large appropria- 
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tion has had to be made annually to meet the deficiency in the 
school funds. Our girls have to spend part of each day in study 
and therefore we pay higher wages for the work done, and the 
prices we get for the lace are much lower than formerly, which, 
with the increased salaries of our teachers, causes the deficiency. 

To the second part of the question—Do industrial enter- 
prises pay commercially ?—the answer would be, ‘' Yes, if they 


are wisely planned and well managed.’? The part of our work — 


out of which we make a profit is commercial rather than 
industrial,—in other words the sale of the products of industries 
which were established by us a number of years ago. This is 
carried on in conjunction with our industrial work and is now 
controlled by a Limited Company, the entire dividends of one 
quarter of the shares ong applied to the support of mission 
work, as follows :— 
(1) Girls’ Schools Kindergarten. 


(2) Orphanage. (The greater part of the expenses of this 
is being met by our dividends. ) 


G3) The publication of a Christian paper (Zhe Morning 
Star) and other Christian literature. 


| “Other Christian enterprises have also been supported by 

the profits accruing from our business, such as the Men’s and 

Women’s Bible Training Schools, Y. M. C. A. work, and 

Evangelistic Missions. We believe it is better that industrial 

mission enterprises should not be carried on by missionaries 

supported by the missions, but these enterprises may be carried 
on by Christian workers with great benefit to mission work. 

| JAMES MCMULLAN. 


II, 


HERE was a time when it was necessary to argue pro 

and con concerning the introduction of industrial work 
in schools, but as that time has passed and all leading 

| educationists are convinced that industrial work has 
a place in the school, there will be need but for slight 
discussion here. The great success of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Seoul is proof that such work can 
be done in the Orient. Chinese students, with their inherited 
aversion to manual labor, would doubtless be more benefited 
than any other nation by such a school. We all agree that 
there is need for schools in China and since we are making 
changes in the old Chinese schools, why not make the most 
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up-to-date changes, that is, such changes as have been tried 
and proved worth while. By industrial schools we do not 
wish it understood that the boys and girls from such schools 
would not have the usual intellectual training given in any 
other school. Industrial school work is not a question of 
imposing greater burdens or of omitting other important 
studies, but of finding the means of reconciliation between the 
child and the subjects already in the curriculum; between 
the abstract and the concrete; and making formal and 
uninteresting subjects alive and up-to-date, as something that 
can be used in everyday life. | 

To train men to do good hard work is the best of exercise 
and fits a man better than anything else to meet the demands 
of life. For a student to make something that has three 
dimensions of real use and value, gives him self-respect, 
initiative, and independence, that he cannot get in any 
other way. . This is proved at home by the large number 
of ministers, doctors, lawyers, etc., who come from the farms, 
rural communities, and working classes. ‘To get some training 
in manual labor gives a man stability, self-confidence, and 
experience which will enable him to sympathize with and 
help the working class, instead of feeling himself above them. 
Industrial school work correlated with the regular school 
subjects, furnishes an all round education. There is as much 
chemistry in tempering a piece of steel and in welding 
together two pieces of iron as there is in the common 
laboratory experiment. How many who have studied square 
and cubic root can apply these principles and take a steel 
square and frame a roof or a truss? By correlating our dull 
and abstract studies with the practical and the real, they can 
be turned into real live subjects. The old Chinese scholar 
asked: ‘‘ What do you know ?’’ The world now asks: ‘‘ What 
can you do?” Now in coupling practical experience with 
book kuowledge we shall make no mistake so long as we keep. 
within the limits of the fundamental occupations of life. Our 
school curricula ought to be broad enough to help a young 
man Or woman understand what they are fitted to do, when 
school is finished and independent self-help begins, so that 
they need not flounder about before they take up real life work. 
If our educational institutions do not fit the child for his life 
work, they fail of their purpose. It has been said that the 
Chinese are an economical people and that they know more 
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about industrial matters than we do. This is not true. The 
average home carpenter would make a fortune on what the 
Chinese chop off in waste wood; the land on which the 
gardener works does not produce ‘what our gardens at home 
do; much hill land is doing nothing, while it should 
be producing an abundance of lumber and, by retaining 
moisture and preventing floods, be giving a constant water 
supply. Then there are vast mining and transportation 
problems to be solved. Can any one look at an outfit 
- with one man to pull and one man to push the donkey and 
another man to steer the wheelbarrow, and say that China 
has mastered the art of travelling ? Why did China need to 
import from Japan, last year, straw hats to the value of 100,000 
yen, and this year straw hats to the value of 930,000 yen, 
woollen caps to the value of 2,000,000 yen and woollen 
and cotton goods to the value of 2,200,000 yen? Why this 
increase inimports ? Because Chinese trade demands the goods 
while China’s craftsmen sit idle, starving because they have 
not been taught that self-reliance which might have been gained 
in a self-help school. 

I quote from the ‘‘ Philippine Craftsman,’’ a magazine 
published at Manila by the Board of Education—devoted to the 
advancement of industrial instruction in the public schools of 
the Philippines. It says: ‘‘Pedagogy has a new meaning in the 
school system of the Islands, resulting from the new significance 
of the public school curriculum. It still considers educational 
problems and attempts their solution; but the problems are 
different. The proper method of weaving a mat is quite as 
important as the proper method of finding the least common 
multiple ; teaching a girl how to bake a good biscuit is a more 
important matter than teaching her to parse abstract nouns , 
the pedagogy of growing a tomato, pushing a plane, weaving 
a basket, or catching a baseball is just as important as the 
pedagogy of cube root.”’ 

To sum the matter up, an ideal self-help industrial school 
should teach the pupils not to be afraid of working at a bench, 
even as Christ worked. 

_ The question has been asked: “Can you make such a 
school pay for itself??? Yes, doubtless it can by approaching 
very closely the sweat-shop. Working in suitable buildings 
and for the number of hours we would be willing to see these 
boys work, can the school pay anything toward its expenses ? 
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Yes, doubtless it can, but what percentage can be counted on, 
I do not feel competent to state. In the training of children 
hand work and head work should go together and rest upon the 
same basis—both should have a place in the training of the 
child. The question is not how much does it cost nor how 
much is saved, but rather is it educative and in what way 
must it be done to best serve the child ? 

To quote again from ‘‘ The Philippine Craftsman ’’—‘‘ It 
has consistently been the aim of the Bureau of Education to 
have all industrial instruction approach self-support. This 
plan is not being followed with the idea of regarding each. 
pupil as profit maker, but to teach him that his time is worth 
something, by making serviceable articles and those having a 
commercial value. Industrial education is to teach skill and 
not speed. ‘The main interest is in the producer rather than in 
the product ; the trained child is the product of the schools and 
the articles he makes in school are a part of his training, not 
the end. 2 


WM. E. WINTER. 


IIT. 


HE need for industrial education in China is of a different 
order from the need in countries like Africa where indus- 
try is so nearly lacking. The Chinese know how to 
make practically every requisite of civilization. They 

teach in shops and in their own schools such trades as shoemak- 
ing, bamboo and rattan work, furniture making, weaving, | 
lacquering, etc. There is then no need of a system of industrial 
education in mission schools merely to teach trades. But there 
are other reasons. 3 
The first need is found in the conditions that prevail when 
boys are ‘‘ bound out’’ to learn a trade. It is difficult for all, . 
and nearly impossible for some, missionaries to place a boy ina 
shop where he knows the influences are all against Christianity. 
Again, the boy is practically the slave of the shopman. The 
reason given by the gentry of Foochow for opening the trades 
school was not that there was no opportunity for boys to learn 
a trade, but that the conditions under which the boys are 
placed while learning the trade were so bad. This, however, 
is a humanitarian argument and not necessarily binding on 
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missions for we are not here to right every specific wrong 
that we may find. - 

The second need comes nearer home. Every education- 
ist on the mission field faces this problem:—A bright boy from 
a Christian home wishes to study for the ministry or some 
form of Christian work. Parents or guardian have the same 
desire for the boy. All signs indicate that he should be educated 
for this work. The need for such workers is great. But 
poverty stands in the way of an education for that boy. There 
are three lines open to the missionary: (1). Refuse aid and close 
the case; (2) give money or free board and tuition and books-— 
and most of us then try to find some work for the boy so that he 
may earn part of his ‘‘help.’’ But to provide useful work for 
these boys is too much of a job for most missionaries and the 
results are too often unsatisfactory. I can name three boys 
_who have within a short time proved their unworthiness to 

receive such help, and we used to think they promised to make 

useful men. Their failure is due in part to the method in 

which they have been ‘‘helped.’’? For this class of boys there is 

= needed some form of work in which they could honestly earn 

he an education. (3) Provide an industrial department that shall 

a give such an opportunity. i 

There is a third need that is greater than either of the 

others—possibly not as patent to some. ‘There are many sons 

of Christiat parents, and other Christian boys, who begin to 

study in the day or boarding school, but who soon show that 

they are not scholars. They have not the mental or temper- 

amental qualifications for a minister or teacher. ‘There are 

three courses open to this boy:—{1) Keep on in school and by 

some means graduate and become a teacher or preacher, in 

which case a good business man or artisan is spoiled and a 

poor preacher or teacher produced ; (2) set him adrift before 

his habits are formed, in which case the chances are against 

lis becoming a useful man; (3) provide an industrial depart- 

ment in which he shall learn an honorable trade. ‘This puts 

him on the way to become a useful member of society—a 

_ producer.” The Christian church in China greatly needs a 

larger number of this class of members. With the great need 

for teachers and preachers in mission work our educational 

courses have largely left out of account the educated lay 

constituency which in Christian lands 1 is dues backouss of the 
church. 
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There are other reasons for an industrial education in 
mission schools. At home, manual training, cooking, dress- 
making, etc., are in the regular course of study for the inter- 
mediate and high schools in many places because the mental 
» development of the child is enhanced by the intelligent use 
of his hands, and because his efficiency as a citizen is increased 
if he can use his hands as wellas his brain. Two thousand 
years ago every Jewish lad had to learn a trade in addition 
to his university course. These arguments are equally forceful 
in China to-day. | 

Another need closely allied to the foregoing and which 
has a vital bearing on the very existence of this nation is this :— 
The proportion of producers here is dangerously small. It is 
no common thing in Foochow to find a family of twelve all 
dependent on the income of one, and the reason is that the 
other members know how to do nothing unless it be to ‘‘ read 
books. ’’ The day has passed in China when a knowledge of 
the Classics alone will clothe and feed a man and his family. 
An industrial education under Christian auspices would make 
producers of a great body of young men and women whio now 
are merely dependents and a drag instead of a help to their 
country. | 

The last need that I shall mention is also vital to the 
welfare of this and of all nations. But it has a special sig- 
nificance hete. Labor needs to be dignified for the Chinese 
student. An industrial education to supplement or parallel our 
present system would do much to dignify labor and in so doing 
would help to the front the opinions of practical men of affairs. 


W. L. BEARD. 
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Christian Education for Efficiency 
EMMET STEPHENS. | 


INCE mission schools in China are developiug into a great 
system, from kindergarten to university, the majority 


of their students will not find employment in the trium- 
virate of teacher, preacher, and physician, therefore we 
must solve the problem of educating so as to make men and » 
women ready to take their culture and go back to find happiness 
in doing their share of the world’s work. It isa great thing 
for the common man to rise up and say: ‘‘I too will be 
educated,’? but he must be so trained as to find contentment in 
doing better the ordinary things of life, lest there be a surplus 
seeking to enter the so-called professions, and the life of the 
common people be robbed of that improvement it deserves from 
Christian influence. 
The farm, the shop, and the household are powerful factors 
in developing initiative and executive ability, and when the 
child is taken from these and put in school, we are due him 
something in compensation. The student who learns books only 
is deprived of a very valuable part of his education, for the hoe, 
the plow, the saw, the square, the plane, the hammer, the needle, 
and the scissors are as fundamental as the alphabet in establishing 
Christian civilization. They supply the most convenient means 
for teaching co-operation of eye and hand, and that rapid 
execution of plans characteristic of educated men and women. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF LABOR. 


An eminent American educatorsays: ‘* The daily doing of 
needful things with regularity and efficiency is in itself highly 
educative.’? To the young manual labor is easy, instinctive, 
highly stimulating, and therefore of great educational value. 
Labor is never oppressive when rightly understood and properly 
used. The educational value of manual operations increases 
with their development into productive labor. The schools 
pronounce as stupid many a boy God intended for a genius, 
because they have no congenial place for him. There is noth- 
ing to satisfy his deepest longing, books soon lose the flavor 
they would otherwise have had for him, so he hies out to find 
his work in the world without the culture that is due him. 

In the spring of r911 I visited a large manufacturing 
establishment in the United States, and the superintendent told 
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me he had watched with keen interest the remarkable intellec- 
tual development of the mechanics who came to the shops as 
unskilled workmen. Pointing to one man, he said: ‘That 
expert workman came here some years ago and was such a 
stupid lad at first I had but little hope for him. He at once 
‘fell in love’ with his work, and is now a fine Christian man 
and one of the most efficient and trustworthy mechanics we 
have.’’? I talked with this man and found him an interesting, 
inspiring personality, ever applying to the delicate and difficult 
problems of life the true lessons of exact mechanics. ‘The con- 
stant cry of the gift within him led him to 42s university, but 
he lacked the broadening influence of the cultural. The schools 
had failed to reach the déepest in him, so lost the opportunity 
of giving him what they had. | 

To understand the handling of tools, to learn the value 
of seed selection by practice in cultivation, to know how to 
graft, set out and care properly for plants and trees, or to 
become efficient in any other line of profitable endeavor, is of 
as much éducatzonal valae as any branch of study in the 
literary schools. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION FOR CHINA. 


The ideal system of education is to teach, as far as possible, 
the essence of all occupations in the same school, thus enabling 
each student to fall easily into that vocation for which God | 
naturally endowed him. To help every one find his bent and 
prepare him well to follow it is the purpose of true education, 
giving no one the advantage over another. What China needs 
educationally is a system that will teach, uplift, and develop all 
the major activities of the people, and add such new activities 
as will forward the interests of the masses. This can best be 
accomplished by broadening the scope of the present system, for 
the intimate association of the vocational and the non-vocatioual 
will guarantee the best results in both courses. 

The courses in the middle and high schools for both na 
and girls should be so complete that a student could not attend 
them for even a short period without getting valuable prepara- — 
tion for real life. These are the schools for the masses, and 
should reflect all the wholesome activities of their constituency. 
From these institutions will come a great army of teachers fot 
the primary schools, a very large per centage of the preachers, 
and other professional and non-professional leaders of the people 
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jn general. Great care should be taken, therefore, to suit these 
schoo's to the needs of the people at large, and those who leave 
them for college and university will be all the better prepared 
for their work. ‘To make them simply preparatory schools for 
the higher institutions of learning is a crime against the majori- 
ty of the students, and so a lack of due consideration for the 
common people. Ample provision will always be made for the 
favoured few who are able to attend college and university, 
where also, as far as possible, universal education should be 
maintained. On account of the increased expense for special 
- equipment in the higher institutions, this work will probably be 
left largely to the government. | 


PINGTU CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE—A TRY OUT. 


Since November, 1912, this institution has been working 
hard to attain somewhat unto ‘‘Christian Education for Effi- 
ciency,’’ in order, first of all, to be a greater blessing to her 
own students; and, in the second place, to show the Chinese 
what can be done under difficulties. While mission schools 
cannot educate the masses, they can exert a mighty influence 
in the right direction, if they are awake to the opportunities of 
the hour. 

From the beginning we had the unanimous and enthusiastic 
co-operation of the Chinese Christians, for they see in this 
system the possibility of training many of the poor, a class 
indeed numerous, and one whose education is vitally important 
in the establishment of a republican form of government, and 
in the extension of the kingdom of God. ‘The people will 
gladly and abundantly support that form of education in which 
they believe and which experience proves to be beneficial to 
the entire race. 

There were so many applications at the beginning of 1913 
we found it impossible, on account of limited capacity, to admit 
those who wished to learn trades while taking elective courses 
in Bible, geography, etc. Not only so, but we had suddenly to 
taise the entrance requirements for regular students a whole year 
in order to keep the number small enough to accommodate 
them. So unexpected was this tide of new students, it became 
necessary to allow only those in greatest need to work, and that 
for a limited number of hours per day. All students who had 
to make up irregular studies were not permitted to enter the 
manual labor classes, and no regular student was given manual 
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labor for.more.than.two hours, per day except oun Saturdays, lest 
he should neglect his literary work, -which,’.by. the way, the 
teachers who have been. many , years ‘in, the. school was 
the best last year it hasever been... 


The wage paid for all-kinds of labor that itself pays, i is two 


and a half cents per hour, whether teaching a-missiouary Man- 
darin, or filling a ditch with brick-bats. . Many poor students 


have thus become largely self-supporting instead of depending 
on free aid from mission . funds, Henceforth we do not furnish 
a cash for free board to any student. ae ae 

_ The student class in China are sadly i in need of some pointed 
lessons on the dignity of all honorable labor. _ True education 
will make a man willing to do his part of the world’s work, 
however humble the task, with the vigor and freedom of a 
child. When all were safe on shore that cold, dreary morning 
on Melita, one of the world’s greatest scholars and beyond all 
question the profoundest preacher of all ages, joined the bar- 
bariaus in gathering sticks for the fire. The most sublime 
carpenter of all history first learned the lessons of patient toil 


in Nazareth, touched the common man’s task with a hand 
divine, and went out to solve the probiems of the world. If the 
missionary will take the lead in China, asking his students to do 
nothing they: do. not first or last see him doing, he will get 
surprising results. Our difficulty is not the enlisting of students 
iu all sorts of toil, but in supplying the necessary work for all 
who wish thus to occupy their spare time. 


Good determination to go forward, backed up by icniiotent 


‘effort, knocked out many difficulties. We began by doing any- 
thing. that Aine to hand, and finally threshed out three new 
departments . Agriculture, including canning, etc.; 2. Smith- 


shop, fecluding can-making; 3. Woodshop. Each of these 
departments will have a.graded course of study. The students 


do all repair work and building on the compound. By not 
departing too much, ‘except in. rapidity of execution, from the 
native methods, much expense is saved 1 in equipment, and the 
students are kept i in sympathy. the of the 
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Some Manchu girls at work in the Christian Industrial School of Beacon 
Hill Farm Association, Foochow, China. It costs $20 gold a year to save 
one of these girls and teach her to kecome self-supporting. 


Manchu men on Beacon Hill Farm, Sharp Peak, Foochow, learning masonry 
by getting rock for building cottages. 
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Two Manchus—Barefooted Hannah who came pattering through the rain because 
she loved ‘‘ to worship ’’ and wanted her mother to come with her. The little 
girl beside her was forced into marriage through starvation conditions, 


Part of the 300 women and children in the weaving school at Foochow, Many of 
these women came to us after actually having been sold by their husbands, 
while the children have in many instances been rescued froma somewhat 
similar fate. The little girl in her mother’s arms at the left of the center was 
sold for $11 Mex., f10 being paid down. But although only four vears of age 
(Chinese) she refused to leave her mother and the $10 bargain money was 
consequently paid back. The mother and her two children are now safe in 
the Industrial School with others who were brought in with the children we 
saved them from selling. 
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What ed: determine the Scogie and Lines along 
__ which Industrial Education should be carried on? 
MISS EMILY 8. HARTWELL, FOOCHOW. 


AVING lately returned from furlough via Southern India 
and had the privilege of visiting the Basel Mission. in- 
dustrial work in the Malabar district, West India, 

| and having learned the experience of that successful 

work, which has passed-the experimental stage, let me speak of 
what determined their lines of work. 

They first studied the natural resources of that district. 
They found a clay soil in that vicinity, so opened tile factories 
with prospect of sufficient supply of clay to last at least a hun- 
dred years. That industrial mission bas an output of two 
_ million tiles per year which are sold not only in India and the 

Straits Settlements but also in Africa and even as far as Aus- 
tralia. The native resources of that district determined the 
line of work, while the extent has been measured by the amount 
of interest secured in Europe to furnish capital to place this 
whole work on a strictly business basis. It is of value to know 
that the Basel Mission industrial work is not connected /- 
nancially with its religious work. The factories are run by a 
business company: with a stock of a million francs. The work 
is superintended by technically trained men from Germany and 
Switzerland who are earnest Christian men, going to the mis- 
sion field on salaries in no way greater than those of the clerical 
missionaries, but the salaries of the industrial or technical men. 
are financed by the business company which was organized at 
the appeal of the clerical missionaries for help in providing an 
honest means of support for their impoverished converts. 

India having large cotton fields, the Basel Mission also. 
opened weaving establishments. They were the first to make | 
the Khaki cloth adopted by the Indian army. The lines of 
industrial work it would seem must be determined by the 
natural resources, while the object of industrial training may 
differ according to the local need. In the Basel Mission, India, 
the need was to give honest bread to Christians who had broken 
caste and had been deprived of all means of livelihood. 

_ The writer’s experience in industrial lines has been the 

Tesult of immediate pressing need. Women who had been con- 

verted had become widows and, unless helped, would have been 
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driven to sell their children. In most instances these women 
were expert needlewomen able to do exquisite embroidery. It 
was simply a matter of furnishing material and finding market 
for the finished goods. Next came the revolutionary battle of 
November 1912, after which seven thousand Manchus were © 
gradually deprived of their former stipends and faced starva- 
tion. The immediate need was to teach these untrained 
women and children some work by which they could earn a 
livelihood. The one thing the Manchus knew a little about 
was weaving, This also was the thing for which instruction 
was the most available. Also the patriotic agitation for-home 
spun Chinese cloth, created a market for the product. 

With the over-sight and encouragement of Miss Wiley, 
and Mr. Ding Bing-ieng, a most practical and earnest Christian, 
the Christian Industrial School near the East Gate of Foo- 
chow City has been running successfully for over two years. 
From this school graduates in weaving have gone to other 
parts of the province to open weaving plants. Also a good 
‘number have taken their looms to their homes and are weaving 
at home, their goods being sold by the Industrial School. 
The main object of this Industrial School has. been to give 
immediate help to starving Manchus, over two hundred of whom 
are church members, and also train them to a means of perma- 
nent support. But over and above this object of giving relief 
has been the purpose to train a people who have been left in 
idleness for two centuries and whose first need is to be taught to 
work. While in most instances, this industrial work (which is 
naturally so painfully distasteful to all of us missionaries) has 
been undertaken only when forced upon the missionary as the 
only possible alternative between undertaking the industrial 
work or watch his or her converts starve before their eyes; 
still its educational value should not be overlooked. Seeing 
weak, uncontrolled people becoming diligent, self-controlled 
and self-respecting members of society is a reward that is most 
satisfying. 

In Madura, India, Miss Swift of the A. B. C. BE M. 
has secured thirty acres of land for a farm upon which she 
hopes to start industrial work for young girls with the object of 
giving them a means of livelihood so they can be protected until 
a proper age for marriage. ‘The weaving school in Foochow 
city is preventing the marriage at twelve or thirteen of many 
Manchu girls. This is a direct help to society. 
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| | 
At Sharp Peak Island, near Foochow, forty acres of land 


have been secured for a farm. Sweet potatoes, peanuts, and beans 
are the main products. Goats feed on the steep hillsides and 
fowls feed by the stream. Qn this Beacon Hill Farm thirty 
Manchu men are learning to carry burdens in tilling the 
soil but especially in cutting rock for building. These 
Manchus, who heretofore used to carry guns and watch 


tamed birds hop from stem to stem, are now being paid’ 


by the hundred pound weight for building stone they prepare. 
Teaching farming, also masonry and carpentry, as well as 
weaving, are branches attempted by Beacon Hill Farm Asso- 
ciation. [his Association has an interdenominational Com- 
mittee in America and England and, while it originated to 
meet the Manchu extremity, is organized to attempt industrial 
education. Besides weaving cotton cloth, silk flags of various 
widths are woven, and a little has been done with goat hair 
rugs. The object of the work of the Association is to create 
worthy citizens for the Chinese Republic from these unfortunate 
-Manchus. The women and girls can spin and weave, the men 
and boys learn masonry or farming and cattle raising. 

The Chinese are also iu great need of industrial training 
as our Christian boys are going back into heathenism through 
being apprenticed to heathen shop-keepers. . 

Industrial work has been introduced into almost every 
Mission in India, largely, it would seem, because their ideal has 


been to win the entire family, a point of view forced upon the 


missionary by the caste system which controls the means of 
livelihood as well as the religion of the caste. | 
In China, in many places the church member is received 
simply as an individual and thus the men usually predominate 
in numbers. Out of this father’s family perhaps one son and 
one daughter can be sent to mission schools, the other children 
have no opportunity for industrial training under Christian 
auspices, and therefore drift out of the Church. The greatest 
ain or end to be kept in view in the industrial appeal is that 
in China, where the broadest family obligations have been 
_ inculcated from earliest times, the Christian Church is failing 
to take advantage of the idea that a father is responsible for a// 
his own and his brother’s children. 
At Foochow the leading pastors of our three missions 
organized themselves into an Orphanage Committee. These 
pastors prayed for two years and, finally, with the help of 
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interested missionaries, secured funds from the Christian 
Herald for two hundred destitute children. This Committee 
has had an earnest appeal for industrial training for the children 
of Fukien before the public through the Chrzstzan Herald for 
many years. Their appeal is for something similar to the 
Basel industrial scheme, in order that this work should not 
be taken up by any mission but be interdenominational and 
financed by a committee of consecrated business men who will, 
like the Christian business men who heard the appeal of the 
Basel missionaries, undertake industrial work as a distinct 
business enterprise. | 

This Christian Herald Fukien Industrial Homes Committee 
not only has a fine orphanage plant at Foochow but is trying 
to secure property for an industrial plant at Pagoda Anchorage 
for industrial training under Christian leadership. The Com- 
mittee requests the earnest prayers of all Christians and mission- 
aries in China. ‘They believe that the boys and girls of China 
with Christian parentage, or those gathered into and taught in 
Christian orphanages, should have thorough technical training 


under Christian influences. ‘This Industrial Homes Committee, 


besides the help of Bishops Lewis and Price and other mis- 
sionaries, is securing patrons from among leading Chinese at 
Foochow where the provincial government has asked the Homes 
to care for its kidnapped children and gives a monthly grant 
toward its support. If in this formative period the Christians 
of China can secure financial help to open industrial work, 
great will be the return to Christianity. 


Agricultural Education for China under 
Missionary Influence 
_G. W. GROFF. 


in helping the Chinese to raise their standard of living 


HE thought that Christian missions may have some part. 


through larger agricultural production is gaining prom- 


inence among our various forces. The problem asso- 
ciated with the successful inauguration of this idea isa large one. 
Many factors are involved. A solution cannot be reached by 
any one mission or college, though each may havea part. For 
us to undertake even a partial solution is to organize new lines 
of effort for which we have no established precedents. The field 
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is unbroken and is ours to enter in any way we wish and with 
whatever tools we choose. Is it a field in which the missionary 
enterprise should be interested? If so shall we enter and how? 

The problem under consideration is: (1) To advance such 
knowledge and practice within China as will in time enable 
the Chinese to feed their hungry and clothe their poor; and (2) 
to do this in a way that will lead their people to desire the love 
and truth which are found complete in the Kingdom of God. 

There are a number of familiar factors that at once present 
themselves when we consider China’s need for increased agri- 
cultural production and the ways and means for advancing the 
knowledge and facility which will make that possible. China is 
a land of flood and drouglit whose reclamation by drainage and 
irrigation demands an organized effort on no small scale among 
her own people. At present her population is congested along 
’ rivers and coast while unoccupied areas await agricultural devel- 
opment. The latter will never be possible without a network 
of modern transportation facilities and police protection of con- 
siderable strength. Hers is a country of small farmers whose 
capital is too limited to make more modern methods possible 
and whose farms are too small for the use of farm machinery. _ 

On the other hand the Chinese lead the world in the con- 
servation of plant foods, in intuitive knowledge of the needs of 
their few crops and in painstaking effort in their production. 
China is noted among agricultural explorers for the great 
variety of plants of exceptional vitality. Yet lack of contact 
with the outside world or with their fellow-countrymen in 
parts of their own land has prevented desirable exchange'and 
the improvement of plants which are native as well as those of 
other countries. 

These considerations all seem to show that the first part of 
our problem is not so much agricultural as economic and that 
the very thing which China needs, the West and western educa- 
tion have to give*. | | | 

The second or what we might call the religious part of our 
problem is one that contains factors so broad and far-reaching 
that they may be difficult to comprehend. As students of our 
own Civilization we know that in the west the training of leaders 
with a knowledge of ways and means for overcoming our econ- 


*For a further discussion of these factors and the opportunity before us in 
relation to them see Canton Christian College Bulletin No. 5, ‘‘ Agricultural 
Reciprocity between America and China,” which will be sent upon request to 
the College. 
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omic and agricultural ills has not, for the most part, been under 
Christian direction. The result has been that many of our 
leaders in these lines of effort have been donrinated in their work 
by materialistic motives. As Christian teachers we are confi- 
dent that the solution of China’s problems will mean much 
more to our students if presented from the Christian motive 
of service. We are also aware that the Chinese youth is 
looking for a modern training that will help him to meet 
the difficulties of his people and we know, too, that he 
responds enthusiastically to, the Christian ideal for the world’s 

developiment. 

What we wish to do, mle in China, is to give to our stu- 
dents, and through them to the whole people, the practical 
knowledge that will enable them to fight with the Christian 
armor their own battles for a comfortable livelihood. This 
means then, first that we must teach our students the real cause of 
China’s condition and. arouse within them sympathy for the 
means, and follow this by the scientific training that will make 
them leaders in the new development. It means, too, that the 
personnel of those who impart this instruction ought to be 
such as to awaken within our students the Christian ideal 
for service. | 

The solution then resolves itself into a method of proce- 
dure. Shall we build up agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, then, of the type that we find in the West? Let us not 
forget that the factors involved in our problem are almost the 
reverse of those in the West where corporation and government 
improvements have gone far to make conditions ideal for agri- 
cultural production, but where there is still great need for the 
farmer with practical experience. The need in China at the 


present time is for: 


1. The inauguration of an agricultural course in a few of 


our higher institutions where leaders could be raised up and 
trained to move forward successfully with new ideals for China’s 
agricultural development. | 

2. The installation of a model farm within every mission- 
ary community (if possible in connection with it the employment 
of the needy) where leaders trained in the higher institutions 
will find opportunity to carry out their ideals; and where the 
mass of the people could see for themselves what modern 
methods of cultivation and the introduction of new varieties 


will accomplish. 
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The need for men of broad vision equipped with the knowl- 
edge and ability to unite the people of China in co-operative 
effort toward irrigation, drainage, colonization, transportation, 
experimentation, etc., is much greater than is the need for 

multiplying small farmers. To meet this need several of our 
missionary colleges should offer courses in agriculture which 
should include the sciences relating to farm-economics and 
practical experience in farming. The training in these institu- 
tions should be of the highest type and should preferably be in 
English, following the middle school course so that the student 
may have the proper foundation for acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject. 

It is of course expedient that in ‘connection with these 
higher institutions there should be considerable experimentation 
in irrigation and drainage, the introduction and invention of farm 
machinery adapted to local needs, the sanitary use of local fer- 
tilizers, the discovery or importation of commercial fertilizers, 
the introduction of new and better varieties, dry farming, breed- 
ing of cattle, etc. 

While there should be only a few institutions of the type 
mentioned above there is not a missionary community in China 
that would not find it of advantage to have among its activities 
a model farm of at least twenty or thirty acres. All the mis- 
sions in its neighborhood should be interested and have a part in 
the up-keep of this farm. For the successful installation of such 
a farin all that is necessary isa suitable piece of land, preferably 
close to some mission property, and a farm manager. Fight or 
ten thousand dollars gold would equip the farm for successful 
work, and the sale of products should, in a very short time, more 
than cover the running expenses. Considerable experimenting 
will have to be done that may not prove profitable. But garden, 
dairy, and poultry products from the farm would make life 
more wholesome for the missionaries of the community and 
would also provide a source of income. ‘The Chinese would 
watch the work of the farm with keen interest and would soon 
adopt its profitable features. At certain seasons of the year the 
farmers of the community could be called together for institutes. 
Plants and seeds could then be distributed among them and 
instruction given in features of the work that have proved 
successful. In exceptionally needy communities the missions 
_ could increase the area of cultivation under the direction of the 
farm manager and employment could be offered to the poor, and 
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new inethods of agriculture taught to them. It would not be 
long before those within and without the missions would fitid 
themselves interested in this work and asa result drawn together 
through their common interest. 

Educational institutions near this mission farm will find 
it a good plan to give their grammar or middle school students 
some practical work here in agriculture.. There is nothing 
that will arouse the student an interest in nature and give 
him greater sympathy for ‘*‘the: man with the. hoe’’ than a 
small piece of ground upon which he can work. This will 
also call from within student. body: those whose natures are 
fitted for a more thorough study of the subject. 

“The Canton. Christian -College has -been these 
lines of: endeavor for several years. ‘The college campus, con- 
sisting of eighty acres lying outside the city, makes it an ideal 
spot for the development of a model farm. For a number of 
years the students have been interested in school garden work 
and during the rainy season-there is never any difficulty in 
getting together a large ‘force of grammar and middle school 
boys. This work has for the most part been voluntary and is 
carried on during recreation hours. 

A short elementary course in agriculture has been in- 
troduced into the third year of the middle school. The ideal 
of this course is to give to the student some knowledge of the 
practical use of the sciences before he takes them up in greater 
detail. As a part of this training the students are required to 
work in the school garden or on the college farm. This year 
the class will take a,new piece of land, will drain and irrigate 
it and place it under garden cultivation. An-advanced.course 
in the college department will be established when the number 
of applicants warrants it. 

The College. is fortunate in that the Chinese do not 
the land which.it holds of particular agricultural value. 
Under Chinese methods of cultivation the land is. incapable 
of producing anything but-rice and often the second crop is 
lost on. account of drought.. The Chinese farmer abandons 
this land for four or five of the best months of the year because 
of lack of water, though river and canals are at no great 
distance. During the months of heavy rain the land is in- 
capable of growing anything but rice unless thoroughly under- 
drained. The Chinese in this section know little of under- 
draining ; they usually employ the more laborious and wasteful 
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The ¥Y. M. C. A, Primary School children at Canton Christian College observe for 
the first time a modern western /z’0-cow plow at work. 
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Canton Christian College garden scene. Vegetables -are 
wrapped in paper and marketed in Canton. 


t 


Western Section of Canton Christian College Farm showing vegetable crops: Jima 
' beans, cabbage, beets, and Irish potatoes. Workman is cultivating with Planet 
Junior Cultivator. Villager is inspecting the work of this machine. 
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raised bed system of cultivation. These conditions give the 
College the opportunity of proving what can be done with the 
least desirable land. 

During the. past year the College has been: woskhens on the 
| problema of under-draining, irrigating, and: of increasing ‘the 
supply of humus in the soil. . The latter is accomplished by 
saving all of.our own refuse and purchasing some from Canton. 
_ The Chinese custom of using straw, leaves, grass, etc.,.for fuel 
has robbed most of: the land of decayed vegetable. matter or 
humus, a very necessary soil requirement in plant production. 

Fortunately the Chinese will never turn their sewerage 
into the rivers as we do in the west, but they should be taught 
to use it sanitarily. The College is experimenting with this. 
A large septic tank has been built near the dormitories, certain 
fields have been set aside and sub-irrigated with the ‘waters 
from this tank: During the dry season this makes it possible 
to keep fields that would otherwise be abandoned in. crops 
suitable to such treatment. Night soil is composted with refuse 
on the College farm and is applied to the land before the crop 
is planted. This is quite different from the Chinese less 
- sanitary method of applying liquid fertitizers to the growing 
plant. 

The College is experimenting also with commercial fer- 
tilizers and with American farm machines of light design. 
It is testing varieties of plants from various countries and 
trying to determine the seasons best adapted to their growth. 
A dairy has been organized which is capable of supplying the 
needs of the College. 

During the past year the prodection of garden crops has 
been made the leading feature of the work. This has. been 
done with a.view to supplying our own needs and because we 
feel that the farmers about us will, in the near future, devote 
more attention to market gardening. Our proximity to Canton, 
Hongkong, and the Philippines indicates this;:there can be no 
doubt that Kwangtung Province will help supply. the winter 
market needs of the north as soon as railroads are‘built. 

_ In one year’s time the College has been able to ini worn 
out land, formerly producing only.rice,: profitable for ‘market 
gardening. Four or five years of careful cultivation will give 
us a soil on these same areas that will demonstrate to the expert 
Chinese gardener what can be done with poor land under 

modern methods of cultivation. All this is an object lesson 
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for the students on the place as well as for the people 
without and we feel that the time, money, and labor are 
justified. 

Some of us may feel that this is a work for the government. 
and not for the missions. But the missionary is at present in 
closer touch with the people and is in a better position to help 
and influence. The government lacks sufficient men properly 
qualified to organize and carry out successfully the work of 
model farms and agricultural courses ; the people lack leaders 
to develop needed improvements. Ours is the opportunity to 
train up these leaders and arouse within the people a desire to 
use them after we have trained them. 


Hangchow College Self-Help Department 
J. H. JUDSON. 


S quite a number of letters have been received making 
inquiries about the Students’ Self-Help Department in 
connection with the Hangchow College, it has occurred 
to the superintendent of this department, that a brief 

account of its object, method, work, and results for the nearly 
three years of its organization might be of interest to the 
readers of the RECORDER. 

The object is simply to devise means whereby a worthy 
but poor student can help himself to get an education, of 
‘which he would be otherwise deprived, and is based on the 
idea, in which we firmly believe, that ‘‘God helps those who 
help themselves.’’ It is only for those young men who are 
able, willing, and not ashamed to work. It should be distinctly 
understood that it is not an industrial department, where trades 
are taught. No trades, as such, are taught. We simply 
undertake to furnish some kind of work for them to do, which 
will be a help to them as well as remunerative to the institution. 

As to the method, we have adopted in the Hangchow 
College what is known in American institutions as the com- 
munitive method, in distinction from the commercial. The 
latter is more like an employment bureau in connection with 
an institution, which undertakes to find places of employment, 
where students will get so much pay for so much work. The 
work is generally, more likely always, outside of the institution 
itself. In the commuunitive method, the department forms an 
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integral part of the institution. The work done by students, 
though not exclusively, is for the most part within the institu- a 
tion and for its benefit. ‘This department takes its place with Gg 
all the other departments, no one being considered superior or : | 

inferior to the other. In making out the time schedule e for the . &g 
daily class-room work, etc., this department comes in n for an | 
equal consideration, so that all are correlated together. - 

All things being considered, we believe this to be the best a 
method, especially for China. It brings the students under dis- | 
_cipline in this department of work, as well as in the departments | 
of study. It teaches them many things which will be of 
inestimable value to them in their life’s work but which the 
class-room fails to give. | 

The fundamental principles underlying the working out . 
of the method are (1) that the hours of work should be con- §g 
secutive, and not divided up into parts, and (2) the time | 
schedule should be so arranged that some students will be on 
duty for work throughout the day. By such an arrangement, 
all the work in the buildings and on the grounds, which would 
otherwise be done by hired help, can be done by students, 
provided of course the force of working students is large 
enough. This is now being done in the Hangchow College, 
with two or three exceptions. 

The work naturally divides itself into two kinds. (1) 
special work and (2) general work. The former includes such 
work as must be done every day, like janitors’ work, office work, 
care of laboratories, etc., etc. The general work includes all 
such as. may come up feos day to day, like working in the 
orchard, in the vegetable garden, making roads, moving 
furniture, etc., etc. 

Each working student writes up an application blank, in 
which he agrees to work two hours each day and to do any kind 

of work assigned him. 
As to the results, they have been exceedingly gratifying. 
We have completed nearly three years. ‘These years of trial 
have shown that the plan is feasible, workable, and necessary. 
Some objections were made at the beginning, but it has 
been shown that they were more imaginary than real. The 
students have been willing. to work on any job given them; 
' they have been willing to work under the superintendence of a 
common laborer; they have done their work faithfully and 
well. They compare most favorably with students workiug at 
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home, unless it be in the matter of expertness, where boys in 
the homeland would doubtless excel. This, however, is one of 
the benefits growing out of the department ; it will teach the 
students how to handle tools and how to work. 

It was feared that such an innovation would keep out boys 


of a higher class. Thus far no signs of caste have appeared, 


neither have we seen or heard anything to indicate a feeling of 
disrespect towards those who work. On the contrary we 
believe that the dignity of labor has been raised in the estima- 
tion of all. It was also feared that working students would 
stand low in their grades. From the nature of the case, it will 
take several years of careful comparison of class records to draw 
a fair conclusion. Up to the present, the working students 
have held their own exceedingly well. 

The need of such a department is shown by the fact that 
fifty-odd students are availing themselves of the opportunity, 
and many others would do so, did we not have to limit the 
numbers for want of funds. Several have told us, that were 
it not for this self-help plan, they could not graduate from 
college, unless they borrowed money or were helped in some 
other way. 

We believe this department will aaree our best young 
men to complete a full college course, of which they would 
otherwise be deprived, and be thus better fitted for life’s work 
both in the church and in the state. | 

As to the financial side of the plan, no one expects it to be 
self-supporting. No student can be educated for nothing. It 
must cost somebody something. Students who can pay the full 
cost should do so. But a large majority of our Christian 
constituency cannot pay. They must be helped in some way. 
We believe that this self-help plan, solely from a financial 
point of view, is the cheapest way of helping them. There 
are, however, more weightier benefits than the financial one. 
It gives to students stamina of character, independence, and a 
preparation for life’s work which money cannot purchase or 
class-room work give. : 
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A Prayer-Meeting Address 
REV. W. ARTHUR CORNABY. 


HERE are three ways in which.a pray er-meeting may 


be regarded :-— 
1. As an uncomfortable affair, whic’ we eithes 


studiously avoid or duteously attend. 


2. Asa “sweet hour of prayer, that calls 1s from a world 


of care’’—where we may have been tied down by innumerable 
worries, like Gulliver by the Lilliputians. The meeting is 
thus‘welcomed as a time when we may gain the erect attitude 
of soul'; even as God said to Ezekiel, and to others in the sacred 
Book: ‘‘ Stand upon thy feet, and I will speak with thee.”’ 
And it is a duty which we owe to our higher selves that we 
should regain that attitude, if it has been lost awhile. Ours is 
the dignity of being related to the Eternal, of belonging to the 
Infinite, not to the transient and trivial. ‘‘I will run in the 
way of Thy commandments when Thou shalt enlarge my 
heart.”»> We cannot run that heavenly way bound down and 


contracted. 


In general, iad we look to the prayer-meeting to | 


restore our comfort and ease of soul, after the world’s fret and 
annoy. And a prayer-meeting should bring solace to those 
who are weary. 

Yet, for the meeting to be a prayer-meeting indeed, those 
who attend it should place before themselves a goal that lies 
beyond all personal considerations. 

3. The ideal Christian prayer-meeting is surely a meeting 
of stalwart soul-workers and prayer-warriors for God and His 
Christ—warriors who, for the time at any rate, have forgotten 
to ask for repose of soul. They are possessed by the higher 
‘peace with God’’ which is a living, throbbing harmony with 
God in His own mighty yearnings. 

If we habitually seek little more than comfort and ease of 
soul, the Divine message for us is: ‘‘ Seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all these things (or their 
higher equivalents) shall be added unto you.’’ The true 
““peace of God’? comes to those who seek righteousness more 
than all pleasant feelings of sacred calm. 

What then is righteousness ? 

Far back in the prehistoric days of the “ hundred families ” 
which we now call the Chinese, before ever they came to China 
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(where they have always been an agricultural people), in that 
earlier period when they were a pastoral tribe on the slopes 
of the Kuen Lun Mountains,—they drew a pictorial sign for 
‘*riohteousness.’’ It was made up of the signs for sheep and 
my, and is used throughout the Chinese Bible to this day, 
What a crude, and yet sensible idea it embodies! The man 
who does not want to steal my sheep has respect for my 
rights; thus, the general idea of respect for the rights of 
my neighbours. 

Respect for the rights of others, then, is the Chinese idea 
of righteousness. To this add respect for the rights of God, and 
we gain the Old Testament idea of righteousness. To this add, 
further, respect for the rights of the Lord Jesus Christ, and we 
gain the New Testament idea of righteousness. 

Christian righteousness must often mean our making the 
wrongs of Christ our own. 

There are prayer-times when we might be very comfortable 
and easy of soul, if only we could forget all Christ’s rights as 
Lord and Master—His majestic, irreducible claims upon us, our 
neighbours, and the world.. But as we cannot feel comfortable 
when a near friend of ours has been defrauded and wronged, so 
it is the Christian part to fling aside all self-centred ease of soul 
whenever it is realized how much the Friend and Supreme 
Master is defrauded of His supremacy. ‘Those who will be 
called to enter into the joy of their Lord eternally will not be 
those who have shirked their share in His sorrows on earth— 
the sharing of which will normally be balanced in ordinary life 
by an abounding cheerfulness, born of ennobled fellowship 
with an adorable Master. 


He was despised and rejected of men’? once. And His 


supremacy, as the enthroned King of humanity, is ‘‘ rejected of 
men’’ now. It needs little penetration to realize this. A 
common attitude towards the Lord Jesus, in Christendom to- 
day, is ‘‘intellectual approbation, emotional attraction, and 
volitional antagonism.’’ Men say in their hearts: ‘‘Oh yes, 
I recognize His exalted name in the world, I am charmed with 
His beautiful sayings, but as for submitting to Him as Ruler of 
my temper and disposition, my expenditure, my business and 
home concerns, my whole thought and conversation—no, that 
is too much. I draw the line there. I will not have Him to 
reign over me.’’? And if that isso in Christendom, what about 
the huge, crowded world of heathendom ? 
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The Christian conflict is with men’s wills and souls. The 
forces for that conflict are will-forces, soul-forces ; the forces of 
praying souls made gloriously one with the forces of God’s 
will, even as the forces of an army are made fully one with the 
burning purpose of the commander-in-chief. 

Ever since the days of the apostle John, men have planned 


to reconstruct the theology of the Church—rightly so when it 


has become a caricature of Divine Truth ; wrongly so, absurdly. 
so, when it has embodied Eternal Principle. Far simpler 
would it be to reconstruct the laws of the sunrise. We may 
reconstruct our notions of Truth, but we can never reconstruct 
Divine Truth itself. The Eternities laugh at the fool who 
tries to do so. 

But our notions of Prayer may well need to be recon- 
structed. They are often such poor little notions, quite 
unworthy of the sublimity of the subject. And especially may 
some of us need to revise our practice of prayer, until it becomes 
an exalted achievement for God, a verstanen working together 
with God. 

Intercessory prayer is essentially the letting loose of Divine- 
human will and soul forces, either as relief-forces for the aid of 
needy souls, or forces of holiest conflict, besieging souls opposed 
to Christ. 

Of the four words used for pn in the New Testament 
original, the two most frequently found mean respectively 
‘‘homage” and ‘‘entreaty.’? The former word is used in the 
precept ‘‘ Pray without ceasing,’’ pointing to our privilege of 


- maintaining a prayerful attitude toward God all the time, in a 
life of thankful joyousness. The other word ‘‘entreaty,’’ 


has been well described as ‘‘ the mighty utterance of a mighty 
need.’’ It is illustrated by the man in an Oriental town 
banging at a closed door at night—an obnoxiously frequent 
occurrence in China towns, when we wantanight’s rest. And, 
further, by the poor widow wailing at the sullen yamen gate. 

The disciples asked to be taught to pray, and they were 
taught that they must pray the great petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer like ¢hat. -A fact, I fear, that we often ‘‘ remember 
to forget.” 

We note further that the man banged away in shameless 
obstinacy (that’s what the word rendered ‘‘importunity’? 
really means) for food fora tired and hungry friend. And thus 
we are taught we must pray for the tired and hungry world. 
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The woman wailed and pleaded from a keen sense of 
wrong. And thus we shall learn to pray when urged by the 
realized wrongs of our Master. 

A real prayer-meeting, of homage to God, will also " 
alive with intensity of yearning, in view of the world’s desperate 
needs, and Christ’s intolerable wrongs. 

It was thus the apostles prayed, when they had passed 
through their Pentecost. It is thus we shall pray when 
possessed by the Spirit of Pentecost. -For that Spirit of Christ, 
poured forth in men’s hearts, must bring them some sense of 
Christ’s own feelings—praying within them with something of 
Christ’s own passion of intensity, ‘‘ Who, in the days of His 
flesh, offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying 
and tears.”’ 

Now, as we come to realize all this, it must become a 
prominent part of our life-quest to win ourselves, and all within 
our sphere of influence, from a life of barren prayerlessness 
(wherever that exists) to glowing, dynamic, co-operation with 
Him who prays perpetually. He needs and uses our voices to 
make the Gospel known ; He needs and uses our prayers to 
make the Gospel an aggressive and triumphant power in the 
world. The throne of God, of Christ, on earth is built of 
prayer upon prayer, prayer upon prayer. 


* 

These are days of definite schemes, and I have one to 
propose and plead for. 
There has been a great advance in foreign mission work 
ever since the founding of definite prayer-unions in the home 
lands for Missions abroad. ‘There are a round dozen of these 
unions in Britain alone, and doubtless more in other countries, 
The gains to our work are unspeakable. For all our true, 
spiritual success is just prayer-success, the success that comes 
through prayer. 
But, as far as I know, there i is no organized prayer-union, 

on any wide scale, with its attractive booklet of exhortations 
and daily reminders, for the needs of the home work itself. 
And however much missionaries may love the land of their 
missionary call, for Christ’s sake, they love their own countries 
more. We are all members of the home Churches, our work 
is supported by them, and we are everlasting debtors to them 
in many ways. | 
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Shall we not try to pay back some of that debt, and our 


debt to the Lord Jesus, by working and praying for the estab- 
lishment of a world-wide League of Intercession, whose sub- 
title might be: ‘‘For the church I attend’’ ? 


Is not this what Christendom most needs just now ?—a _ 


; well-organized local prayer-league, established everywhere, to 
win every Church-member into a prayer-worker; a great prayer- 
league in every congregation, set going by @ serzes of sermons 
on prayer from every pulpit, and kept going by frequent 
sermons on assurance in prayer. 

A suggestion of this sort has been recently made to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in England. Will not each of you 
[readers] make the suggestion, and urge it forward to actuality, 
in the land, and throughout the Church, to which you belong ? 
It will strengthen the base of world-Missions, it will energize 

our ministers, it will fill our churches, remove many a 
_ problem, and vastly help forward the whole work of God. 
_ Among the last words of W. T. Stead, before he sailed in 
the Titanic ’’ (to reach other shores than those of America), 
was the forceful utterance: ‘* Tell the men of Liverpool there 
is no power like prayer. ‘Twenty thousand praying men in 
Liverpool would revolutionize the world.”’ 
_ There are many cities represented by this company [the 
readers of this paper], Some containing many thousands of 
Church members. The Lord Christ, and the world of needy 
souls, alike demand that these, and all Church members every- 
where, be enlisted and drilled in the ranks of the Intercessory 
Army of Emmanuel. 
Then will history be made indeed. And the once despised 

Jesus will see of the travail of His soul, and be—satis/ied. 
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Third Meeting of the Executive of the China 
Continuation Committee 


HE third regular meeting of the Executive of the China 


Continuation Committee was held in Shanghai on January 

29th to 31st. Eleven of the thirteen members of the Com- 

mittee now in China, as well as the secretaries, were present, 

The Committee accepted with regret the resignation of Rey. 
C. G. Sparham, which was necessitated by his enforced absence 
from China. : 

The honorary secretary presented the minutes of an Emergency 
Meeting called in September, to consider an appeal received from 
Pastor Ch‘eng Ching Yi and a Committee of Chinese, representing 
the Christian Churches in Peking, requesting the Continuation — 
Committee to assist them in securing an expression of opinion from 
the churches throughout China against the proposed recognition of 
Confucianism as the state religion in the new constitution, and to 
advise them in preparing a petition for presentation to both Houses 
of Parliament in Peking. | 

The Executive Committee approved of the action then taken, 
namely, that while the members of the Committee were in fullest 
sympathy with the desire of the Chinese Churches to petition the 
Government in this matter, they did not consider it within the 
province of the China Continuation Committee to take any formal 
action in the way of approaching the Government on this subject. 

The following persons were reported as having been elected to 
membership on the China Continuation Committee : is 

Rev. Li Ch’ang Shui (4 & 7k), Methodist Mission, Hinghwa, Fukien. 


Rev. Ch’en Ch’iu Ch’ing L. M. S., Amoy. 
Rey. Chuang Chen Sheng Irish Presbyterian Church, Kirin. 


Rev. Ku Hao Ling (7) #% &#), C. I. M. Paoning, Sze. 
Rev. D. MacGillivray, M.A., D.D., Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. 


Rev. A. G. Shorrock, B.A., Euglish Baptist Mission, Sianfu, Shensi. 
Rev. A. Berg, Swedish Mission in China, Yuncheng via Taiyuanfu. 
Rev. R. J. Davidson, Friends Mission, Chengtu. — : 


Letters of greeting and expressions of appreciation of the 
objects and aims of the Committee, together with promises of 
support and co-operation, were received from a number of societies. 

The secretary reported that during his furlough he had called at 
the offices of some thirty-two different missionary societies, carrying 
on work in China, including societies in Germany, England, 
Canada, and the United States, and that he had found everywhere 
a most cordial reception and a sympathetic interest in the closer 
co-operation in missionary and church work in China, of which the 
China Continuation Committee was to them a tangible evidence. 

While in Germany he was impressed by the evidence of a new 
interest amongst professional and commercial classes in missionary 
work, and he expressed the hope that this new movement will 
result in large good to the Christian movement in China. 

Upon the doctor’s advice, the Chinese secretary, Pastor Ch‘eng, 
was granted a nine months’ sick leave, and arrangements were 


made to carry on the work during his absence. . 


| 
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‘he honorary treasurer reported that the Committee had, 
after meeting all obligations, closed the year with a balance in 
hand. A Budget for the year 1914 was adopted and the members 
of the Executive undertook to raise the amount necessary for the 
work of the Committee. | | | 

The relationship of the China Continuation Committee to the 
Missions and to the Provincial Federation Councils arose in connec- 
tion with recommendations regarding membership on the Committee 
passed by the China Council of the American Presbyterian Church 
(North), and by the Kiangsu Provincial Federation Council. 
Inasmuch as these resolutions raise an important question as to the 


‘constitution of the China Continuation Committee, they were 


referred for consideration to the annual meeting. 
A report from the Special Committee on Evangelistic Campaign, 
of which Dr. J. Walter Lowrie is the chairman, was presented, and 
the following. recommendations were adopted: | 


1. That the Executive of the China Continuation Committee reaffirm the 


‘conviction of the National Conference of 1913, as expressed in Finding 7 of 


the Section on Evangelization that: ‘‘ The time is ripe for a great forward 
movement in the Evangelization of special classes in cities. The call is urgent 
for comprehensive plans, carried out with careful organization, that will 
embrace the actual work and the conservation of results. We appeal, there- 
fore, to the Churches in China to plan together for a Co-ordinated Evangelistic 
Campaign in the immediate future, beginning with the larger cities. 


2. That the Executive of the China Continuation Committee recommend 
to the Churches and to the various Organizing Committees, in charge of 
evangelistic meetings, the following lines of action, which the experience of 
recent campaigns through China has proven essential to the thorough prepara- 
tion and the fruitful conservation of the results of the meetings. 

(a) The co-operation of the Missions and Churches working in the center 
where the meetings are to be held. 

(6) The setting apart of at least one worker in each city or center 
(preferably two workers, one Chinese and one foreign), who shall act as 


Executive Secretary, in charge of the organization of the meetings for that 


center, and that such secretary or secretaries be appointed for at least one 
month before and.three months after the meetings. 

(¢) The allocation by each Church or Mission of one worker as its special 
representative to co-operate in the conduct of the meetings and to assist in 
conserving the results of the Campaign. These representatives of the churches 
would constitute an Ezecutive to carry out the organization of the Campaign 
under the supervision of the Executive Secretaries. 


3. (a) That it is the opinion of this Committee that the appointment of a 
National Evangelistic Secretary is essential for the carrying out of the above 
recommendations. 

(6) That the Special Committee on Evangelistic Campaign be requested 
to confer with the Evangelistic Association of China and with the Centenary 
Conference Committee on Bible Study with a view to securing such an 
appointment, 

(c) That in case the money for the office and general expenses of the 
National Evangelistic Secretary cannot be otherwise found, the Cheirman, 


_ Secretaries and Treasurer be authorized to pay a sum nct to exceed gold 


$1,500.00 for this purpose. 
The Special Committee on Survey and Statistics was requested 


to make the following surveys: | 
1. A survey of five or more Chinese cities, in order to gain a 


more exact knowledge of existing conditions with a view to 


strengthening Christian work in the cities. 
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2. A study of the whole matter of ‘‘Self Support” in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations made by the National Con- 


ference of last year. 


3. Thecollecting of more detailed data regarding those sections 
of China which were reported at the conference of last year as 
largely unoccupied, with a view to bringing the needs of the — 
sections to the attention of the Committee on Survey and Occupa- 
tion of the Edinburgh. Continuation Committee, and to those 
missions and their Home Societies most likely to be in a postion to 
undertake new work. 


4. The desirability of securing the adoption by the societies 
of uniform statistical blanks, a subject on which the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee has had a Special Committee at work for 
two years, was emphasized, and it was arranged to have the matter 
discussed at the annual meeting. 

Plans were adopted looking to the publishing during rg91q of a 
China Church Year Book, in Chinese, that will supply Chinese 
pastors and other Christian workers with much information of 
value. This will be published jointly with the Christian Literature 
Society. The secretary was instructed to try to secure a list of all 
ordained Chinese pastors, and of leading Cliristian teachers in 
mission and government schools and colleges. 

Certain additions were made to the Special Committees ap- 
pointed last year. These Committees are as follows :— 


Committee on Survey and Statistics. 
Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, Convener, Rev. F. D. Gamewell, Ph.D. 


Bishop J. W. Bashford, D.D. Miss A. M. Horne. 

Rev. G. H. Bondfield, D.D. : D. E. Hoste. 

F. S. Brockman. Dr. D. Duncan Main. . 

Rev. R. E. Chambers, D.D. Rt. Rev. H. McC. E. Price, M.A. 

Chang Po Ling. Rt. Rev. L. H. Roots, D.D, 

Rey. Ch’eng Ching Yi. Miss H. L. Richardson. 

Dr. Thomas Cochrane. Rev. O. Schultze. 

Rev. G. Douglas. Rev. A. H. Smith, D.D. 

Committee on Theological Education. 

Rev. J. Campbell Gibson, D.D., Rev. L. B. Ridgely. 
Convener. Rev. H. B. Rattenbury. 

Rey. E. W. Burt, M.A. Rev. J. Leighton Stuart. 

Rev. Ch’en Chin Yung. Rev. Tong Ching En. 

Rev. Ding Li Mei, Rev. Y. Y. Tsu. | 

Rev. R. K. Evans. Rev. G. D. Wilder. 

Rev. T. C. Fulton. Rev. O. R. Wold, B.D. 


Rev. G. H. McNeur. 


Committee on Evangelistic Campaign. 


(This is a Committee to get in touch with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Campaign Committee and the Evangelistic Association, and to 
take steps to carry out the recommendation of the National Conference 
eee tat an Evangelistic Campaign, See Findings of National Conference, 

age 14 


Rev. J. Walter Lowrie, D.D,, Rev. George Miller, 
Convener. : Miss Ruth Paxson. 
Miss Janet C. Clarke, Rev. Wm. E. Taylor, Ph.D. 


Miss Margaret King. 
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Committee on Christian | Literature, 


Rev. D. MacGillivray, M.A., 
Convener, 

Rev. W. A. Cornaby. | 

Rey. John Darroch, Litt. D. 

Rev. A. A. Gilman. 

Rev. T. W. Pearce, 


Ch’en Chuen Sheng. 
Rev. Joshua Vale, 
Miss Laura White. 
P.S. Vie. 

Zia Hong Lai. 


Committee to Nominate a Committee on Women’s Work. 
Miss Margaret King, Convener. Miss H. L. Richardson, — 
“Miss Janet C. Clarke. Miss Mary Stone, M.D. 
Miss Ruth Paxson. | : 

Committee on Training and Efficiency of Missionaries. 

D. E. Hoste, Convener, 

(1) On Language Study. 


Ch’uan Ch’i. Rev. L. Hodous. 


Rev. J. W. Crofoot. 
Rev. E. C. Cooper. 
F. S. Brockman, 


Mrs. W. H., Lingle. 
Miss L. Miner. 
Rev. F, W. S. O’ Neil, M.A, 


(2) On Business Methods (the following Business Agents). | 


A. T. Crutcher. S. E. Smalley. 
A. C. Grimes. R. D. Stafford. 
J. N. Hayward, H. B. Stewart. 


Committee on Uniform Terms, on the Preparation of a Mission Hymn 
Book, a Book of Prayers, a Chinese Church Year Book, etc. 


Rev. Ch’eng Ching Yi, Convener, Rt. Rev. G. D. Hiff, D.D. 
Rev. R. E. Chambers, D.D. Mrs. C. W. Mateer. 
Chang P’ei Chih. Rev, W. Munn. 

Rev. J. C. Garritt, D.D. Rev. Shen Wen Ch’ ing. 
Miss Susie Garland. Dr. Mary Stone. 

Rey. C. Goodrich, D.D. Zia Hong Lai. 


| Rules for the guidance of these Committees were adopted and 
_the following are quoted as being of general interest : 


1. Members of the Special Committees shall be elected to serve from 
the time of their appointment until the next annual meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee and shall be eligible for re-election. 

2. Conclusions affecting policy or methods of missionary work shall be 
submitted to the China Continuation Committee or its Executive Committee 
_ before action is taken upon them, or before they are given out as-expressing 
the opinions of the Special Committee, 

3. Results of investigations shall be published only with» the approval 
of and through the China Continuation Committee or its Executive Committee, 

4. Information at the disposal of a Committee may be communicated in tial 
response to enquiries at the discretion of the Chairman of the Committee — 
concerned, provided nothing is communicated beyond the actual facts. | ‘i | 

The Chairman and the Secretaries of the China Continuation Come dyn | 
mittee shall be ex-officio members of all Special Committees, and shall receive 
copies of all papers aud communications issued to such Committees. Copies — 
of all papers and communications shall be filed in the Secretary’s office. 

6. Committees are requested to be careful to avoid, as far as possible, 
burdening missionaries with long sets of questions, and are asked to consult : 
the Secretaries of the China Continuation Committee before sending out such | 
nae in order that unnecessary duplication of work of this kind may be 
avoided, 

7. No Special Committee shall solicit funds for its own work without 
first securing from the China Continuation Committee authority for such 
effort, and an audited statement of such receipts and expenditures shall be 
submitted to the China Continuation Committee. 
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Dr. Bondfield reported that full responsibility for editing and 
publishing the CHINESE RECORDER is now in the hands of the | 
Editorial Board of the RECORDER. He stated that less than one 
thousand copies of the magazine are sold in China and urged that 
the members of the China Continuation Committee assist in its 

A request passed by the Fourth Triennial Meeting of the 
Baptist Conference held at Canton in the spring of 1913, requesting 
the assistance of the China Continuation Committee in finding and 
securing the adoption by the Bible Societies of a more satisfactory 
term for baptism than that now in use, was read. It was voted to 
refer this appeal to a Special Committee, consisting of the chairman 
and the secretaries, to be dealt with in such way as they may find 
advisable, and that a report be made by them to this Commiittee. 

Arrangements were made to hold the annual meeting of the 
whole Committee in Nanking on May 8th to 12th. 

The offices of the China Continuation Committee are at 29 
North Szechuen Road, Shanghai, opposite the Missionary Home. 
In the same building are the headquarters of the Educational 
Association of China and of the CHINESE RECORDER. 


E. C. LOBENSTINE, Secretary. 


Our Book Table 


TRACTS FOR TH# Times. Relation of Education to Religion, ERR MK 


TT = price 3 cts. 
The Benefits of Christianity to the Republic, % Ai WM, price 3 cts. 


By CHANG CHUN Yiand Dr. MACGILLIVRAY. Shanghai: Christian Litera- 
ture Society. 


Recent political experiences and other causes are giving the Chinese 
people a new discontent with themselves. The new education, the new 
democracy, have not as yet yielded their promised fruition. Catch-words 
of reform and panaceas of progress are becoming an old and not very 
inspiriting story. Yet one takes a very superficial view of present-day 
tendencies in Chinese thought who sees in their outlook only this somewhat 
negative reaction. The stirrings of the new life continue, and are being 
manifested in many more positive ways. With the passing of much old 
prejudice there is also a consciousness of want. With the coming of new 
ideals there is an almost impatient eagerness for their better realization. All 
this predicates an attitude of inquiry toward Christianity, somewhat of 4 
seeking to be convinced, for which we should be grateful and in response to 
which we need to be alert. Among literary men this new interest will not 
as yet manifest itself to any general extent by personal attendance at our 
evangelistic or other meetings. But these men are reading now at last with 
an open mind. This gives opportunity for renewing and adapting the use of 
tracts as an evangelistic method, Already the Y.M.C,A. have had an immense 
sale from their single sheet ‘‘ Present Day Tracts.’’ The Christian Literature - 
Society is now planning another series of eight ‘Tracts for the Times” on the 
following topics : | 
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Relation of Education to Religion. 

The Benefits of Christianity to the Republic. 
The Relation of Christianity to the Home, 
The Relation of Christianity to the Citizen, 
The Relation of Morality to Religion, 

The Relation of Christianity to Law. 

The Relation of Christianity to Medicine. 
The Relatiou of Christianity to Progress, 


They are a collaboration by Dr. MacGillivray and his well-known writer, 
Mr. Chang Chun-yi. The first two of the series are already out of press. If 
they are typical, as of course they are, then the entire series should have a 
very wide dissemination. The subjects are timely, vitally so. And there 
must be thousands of thoughtful scholars both of the old type and the new, who 
will read them carefully if put into their hands, The subjects are treated 
frankly, but with fine sympathy. Perhaps an illustrative outline of the 
argument may be of interest. Christianity is shown to benefit the Republic: 


By helping the progress of civilization. 


I. 

2. By cleansing the nation of errors and evil customs. 
3. By furnishing the highest ideals of individual duty. 
4. By supplying moral power. 

5. By effecting true human equality. 

6. By creating a spirit of unity. 

7. By intensifying patriotism, 

8. By spreading knowledge, through literature, ete. 


The style in such publications is no minor consideration, The authors 


have realized this, and evidently the. literary form has been as carefully — 


worked over as the subject matter. On the whole the result is excellent. The 
classical quotations ought to commend themselves to Chinese scholars, while 
the modern flavour is also very distinct, The sentences seem, however, to be 
rather long and involved, requiring concentrated attention. For the purpose 
in view a lighter touch might accomplish more. One ventures the suggestion 
that a certain amount of rhythm, with clauses of a fixed number of characters, 
might relieve this, For instance, in the tract whose outline is given above 
(3) in the original is as SK 
Kk 75 ff. Are there two ideas or only one? Under (4) there occurs the 
phrase fi #% +b at Hi K A fii where the last three characters might 
be omitted. In a few other cases the desire for emphasis leads to a slight 
verbiage. Thus one wonders whether the phrase found under (2) Fa AE 
— is really more effective than the terser 
BARu tS 4 w2—- A. There seem to be passages where the western 
original has cramped the free play of Chinese rhythm, as under (3) # 


§ f& would seem to be the English ‘‘ food, clothes, and dwelling ”’ 


where the Chinese would have more naturally run, K @ f@ BH. Or again 
the English thought is sometimes rendered rather too mechanically, 
as in the fondness for ¥ ph Thus the headings for (5) and (6) are 
respectively :— & A and RA AH 
Yb WA, and on the last page the curious phrase BORK AY 
Ap. Another peculiar expression is found under (1) A 
dropped entirely without loss. Such expressions, while affected in the news- 
papers, and by those generally who have been most influenced by Western 
contact, may not add to the force of the argument in the eyes of that 


numerous class among whom the tract would be most truly appreciated. 


These criticisms are all rather cases of WK % RHE. The message of these 
tracts is unquestionably in a dress which will secure the attention and admira- 


tion of Chinese scholars of all types. 
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Dr. MacGillivray has done the first tract of the series an injustice in 
the English title, which would reproduce the Chinese and be more truly 
descriptive of the contents if given as, ‘‘The Relation of Christianity to 
Education,’’ These tracts profess to do no more than prepare the way for the 
reception of Christian truth. But has not the time come when tracts of this 
literary quality could be issued showing not only the usefulness of Chris- 
tianity, but also its essential truth? The apologetic that appeals most to the 
Chinese mind is the pragmatic one. Nor can this ever be over-emphasized, 
These tracts are admirable examples of this kind, and as such have a splendid 
function, But the value of Christianity is not the final nor the fullest 
argument for its acceptance, nor will it function itself as described until the 
historical and spiritual truths upon which it is based are understood and 
believed. These ‘‘ Tracts for the Times ’’ ought to be followed by another 
series striking a deeper note, for the appreciation of which they can be the 


finest kind of preparation. 
J. L.S. 


NOTES ON CURRENT CHINESE LITERATURE.* 
Some Publications on English Grammar, 


English Grammar. By Fong F. Sec. Dr. Fong Sec’s treat- 
ment of ‘‘ English Grammar’’ shows that he understands what 
the Chinese studemt needs and what are usually his greatest 
difficulties in beginning the English language. His first volume is a 
frame work for the second. He has touched lightly, but clearly, 
on most of the essentials for the beginning work and then enlarged 
on them in the second volume. 

Several good points are noticeable. The best is the large 
number of exercises for the student to work out for himself. And 
it is worthy of note that he has used very sensible material for his 
model sentences; a great deal of it being historical, geographical, 
and biographical ; so many things which they will remember in 
their most important college work. | | 

He has not put in so many special rules as to confuse the 


student, but just enough to be helpful. His rule for forming 


plurals and the one as to when to add s and és to the present 
singular verb are very good ones. Anything which might tend to 
be confusing in his different divisions in Book I is left over for 
Book II where it can be enlarged upon. 

His treatment of the four different genders and the classifica- 
tion of pronouns are both important points which are often omitted 
in such works. | 

He has done well to take up only three simple tenses of the 
verb in his first book, leaving the more difficult ones for his second 
book. | 
He has simplified matters somewhat by taking up the active 
and passive voice together and comparing them side by side in the 


* [During the last few months a collection of recently published Chinese 
books (including school books) has been made from various publishing 
houses and book shops in Shanghai by the Book Table, and a large number 
of friends, whose assistance is much appreciated, have come to the help of 
the editor in making critical notes on this literature. The first instalment 0 
these notes was given in the February issue.—Editor Book Table. ] 
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same sentence. Students generally have more or less trouble with 
the passive, but this method seems to make it quite clear. _ | 
He calls attention to the proper use of interrogative auxiliaries 
as do, does, and did. The adverbs are clearly classified. It is also 
well to have the preposition, conjunction, and interjection well 

defined as he has done, for these cause more or less trouble. 
It is interesting to see that a list of ‘‘ the same words as dif- 


ferent parts of speech’’ has been made and carefully worked out in 


sentences. This is one of the great difficulties of our English 


language. 


These two volumes seem quite complete and yet not especially 
confusing or complicated. They are well adapted for the first two 
years of middle schools which aim at a good course in English. 


The Verb. By Chen Teng Hsieh. Mr. Chen Teng Hsieh’s 
book, ‘‘ The Verb,’’ goes well into detail in handling all the different 
subjects taken up in his nine chapters. In fact he has carried the 
detail so far in some cases that he has brought in a lot of things 
which the Chinese student will not need in his middle school 
English work. The fact that he has stuck rather close to the Latin 


_ in showing the derivation of words is a good point, but much more 


to the advantage of the American or English school boy than 
to the Chinese. | | 

In his chapter on Voice he has given seven pages to a list of 
conditional sentences and their equivalents which should be very 
valuable. This, he seems to make very clear. In his last chapter 
on Conjugations he has recognized the importance of a long list of 
common verbs, conjugated, classed transitively and intransitively, 
and all vowels marked, thus taking the place of a big dictionary to 
a certain extent. 

The fact that over half of the book is written in Chinese 
character lessens its value immediately for English work. Stu- 
dents generally in studying English do too much thinking in 
Chinese and this would encourage their doing it nearly altogether. 
Although the author seems to have a good knowledge of the 
English language, nevertheless he occasionally slips back into the 
Chinese way of saying things. Very often the article is found to 
be lacking and now and then a small, common verb will be omitted. 
This is one of the great problems we have in getting the English 


language before our students and we can not afford to have it 
encouraged in this manner. Some of his model sentences contain 


slang, especially pages 11 and 13. This would be very hard to 
explain to Chinese students and entirely useless to them, unless 
they goto America! It seems that he has given too much space 
to obsolete forms; such as ‘‘wot’’ and ‘‘wist’’ for ‘‘ know;’’ 
‘‘durst’’ for ‘‘dare;’’ ‘‘thou,’’ ‘‘ shouldest,’’ etc. He makes free 
use of ‘‘ ain’t’’ and ‘‘tain’t.’’ Such words should not be tolerated 
at all in an English class. 

In touching on the different periods of literature, as Shakes- 
pearian and - Elizabethan, he has gone into something which might 
better be taken up in college text books. He has used a great 
many terms which might be simplified and made much easier 
for the beginner. It is useless to burden young Chinese 
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students with such terms as ‘‘ nominative,’’ ‘‘ dative,’’ ‘‘accusative,’’ 
‘* subjunctive ’’ etc. | | 
On the whole the book seems very unsatisfactory. 


English Grammar Simplified... By Wen Tsung-yao. This writer 
handles almost the same subject matter and divides and sub-divides 
his chapters the same as does Fong Sec. He has laid a great deal 
of stress on some very important subjects and at the same time 
rather slighted others. For instance, he has gone into detail in 
classifying pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs. He has dwelt at 
length on parsing, analysis, and syntax, which jare very important 
things. He has given very little space to direct and indirect 
discourse and these always seem to give the students trouble: It 
seems that he has not felt the importance of devoting a lot of space 
to examples and exercises for the students to work out for them- 
selves. The sentences he does use are of very good subject matter 
and are well worked out. 

He has made use of a great many tense forms but has treated 
them in such a way as to relieve the confusion for the student. Three 
at a time are usually taken up and explained at length and then some- 
thing else is introduced. After these three forms are well learned 
and made use of, hé takes up the next three most difficult ones. 

One of.the best things he has done is to devote several pages to 
punctuation, taking up all the different stops and dwelling on them 
at length. Thisis soconspicuously absent in so many of the texts and 
yet the students need it above many other things for their English 
composition work. This text is lacking in work on the paragraph so 
that would have to be supplied by the instructor in using this book. 

The entire conjugation of the verb ‘‘ love’’ is given in the back 
of his text and this should prove very helpful to students in form- 
ing their different tenses. He follows this with some defective 
verbs and shows how they are lacking in a great many of their 
forms. This should be beneficial, as the students seem to have 
more or less trouble with this particular form of the verb. 

The text seems just a little advanced for first vear middle 
school students. It would seem to be quite well suited to second 
year students. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Sy Prof. C. G. Fusan. Commercial Press, 


2 Vols. $.25 each. 3 


A most excellent little work that can be used for either 
geography or nature study in primary schools. The name given 
is rather misleading. It might better be called Physical or Natural 
Geography, or, as the Chinese designates, An Introduction to 
Geography. Mountains, plains, truck gardens, clouds, etc., form 
the titles to successive chapters. The treatment is far too brief, 
but the excellent illustrations (considering the cheapness of edition) 
abundant!y used afford plenty of room for the active teacher to pad 
out. In the second volume the treatment is perhaps quite sufficient. 
The Chinese while easy and flowing is perhaps still too difficult for 
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the children. It would probably be a better plan to prepare the 


first volume only for the teacher and make it much more extensive. 
The chief virtue of the book is that it represents an actual class 
room production by a teacher of wide reputation. May more such 


books be forthcoming ! 
| A.A. B. 


MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES: Rev, ROLAND ALLEN, M.A. London: Robert 

Scott, 

It is safe to say that whatever the versatile author of the well- 
known book, ‘‘ Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours,’’ cares 
to say upon evangelistic propaganda and cognate topics, the public 
which read and re-read his first volume will be prepared to give 
his utterances an attentive and even a welcome hearing. And 
deservedly so. No reader of Mr. Allen’s striking book on 
‘‘Methods’’ could fail to realize that his ideals were always high, 
and his argument a valuable and timely corrective of certain harm- 
ful inclinations which are perhaps natural to men belonging to the 
vigorous races of the west. In the present book our author again 
shows that he is a man of strong and even glowing convictions. 
His object in writing ‘‘ Missionary Principles’’ is to restate a few 
‘‘commonplace truths,’’ and it is right to say that he restates them 
with a degree of perspicacity and vigour which leaves nothing to be 
desired. In the four well-filled chapters which comprise the 
volume, the reader is treated to a closely-reasoned argument on the 
true principles which must underlie all worthy and successful mis- 
sionary effort. The Impulse, the Hope, the Means, as well as the 
Reaction associated with the great task of Christianizing the 
world, are discussed in a series of illuminating paragraphs, each 
step logically, and the logic is almost ruthless in its forward march, 
leading up to the next with convincing and irresistible power. 
We have read the book with much care and profit. Even while 
we do not and cannot accept all of Mr. Allen’s conclusions, we 
none the less feel that he has given us another book that must 
be reckoned with, and one which deserves and even demands 
the close study of all directly interested in the work of foreign 
missions. Readers of the RECORDER are certain to peruse ‘‘ Mis- 
sionary Principles’’ for themselves, and it is therefore unneces- 
sary to analyse its contents in this notice, or even to quote at 
length from its most suggestive pages. And yet, when we meet 


with a statement such as the following, we are not only arrested 


by the terseness of the language employed, but by the native 
truthfulness of the assertion. Says Mr. Allen: ‘‘ The missionary 
spirit is the Spirit of Christ in the soul; our missionary efforts 
are the manifestation of the Spirit of Christ in us—in all it is 
the Spirit which is manifested, the Spirit of Christ the Redeemer, 
the Saviour.’’ And again: ‘‘ Belief that the religion of the heathen 
is bad is not the motive which impels men to preach Christ ; belief 
that the religion of the heathen has much truth in it is not the 
motive—the true motive is the presence in the soul of the Redeem- 
ing Spirit of Christ, the Spirit which seeks to bring all men back 
to God, in Christ.’’ Most surely all this is true. No other impulse 
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counts in the grand battle that is being waged against the powers 
of darkness, and no other need hope to sustain the Christian 
soldier in his efforts to conquer the kingdoms of this world for his 


Master. 


We have also noticed the serious and opportune word of 


warning against the tendency to lay too great a stress upon the use 
of means and external forms., It is, as we have said, a timely 
word. We ourselves fear that organizations are often so fantasti- 
cally complete, and withal so numerous, that while the spiritual end 
for which they were created is doubtless still there, it is in danger 
of being obscured and so overlaid as to be forgotten or escape 


observation. 


This is, we judge, a real peril, and one to which mis- 


sionaries who are engaged in erecting new, or caring for old and, 


possibly, valuable machinery should pay watchful attention. 


When 


the end of all missionary enterprise, the salvation of souls, is 
neglected, just as in some writings the argument is lost under the 
multiplicity of its exposition, it is more than time for wise men to 
call a halt, and to utter a protest lest enthusiasm be misdirected, 
and energies be prostituted to secondary and less vital issues. All 
through his pages Mr. Allen touches the bedrock of appropriate 
and convincing discussion, and all that we need add here is that 
while Mr. Allen writes as an Anglican, yet without bigotry, he has 
a message and a powerful message for everyone calling himself 


Christian. 


The book is a strong book, admirably written, and 


calculated to help the officials of missionary societies and their 
supporters, as well as workers on the field, to think and act along 


right lines. 


i 


J. W. W. 


Correspondence 


KULING SACRED CONCERT. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Si1R:—The copies of 
Gaul’s ‘‘ The Holy City,” se- 
lected to be sting at the Sacred 
Concert at Kuling next August, 
have now arrived from Novello’s. 
As I am leaving for England be- 
fore the summer I shall be very 
glad if members of the chorus 
requiring copies will apply at 
once for them. Price $1.30 per 
copy. (A few copies with stiff 
boards, $1.55 each.) Postage 
extra. 
Thanking you, 
Yours faithfully, 
WILSON H. GELLER. 


THE LONDON MISSION, 
SIAOKAN, HuPx#H, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To the Editor of 


CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR:— Will you please 
make the announcement through — 
your columns that the date of 
entrance for the next class in the 
Woman’s Union Medical College, 
Peking, isSeptember 15th, 1914. 
A new class enters but once iu 
two years. | 
Yours truly, 

ANNA D. GLOSS. 

PEKING. 


FAMINE SUFFERERS. 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SiR :—We have been in- 
structed by the Conference of 
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Federated Missions, an organi- 
zation comprising thirty missions 
_ working in Japan, to send forth 
an appeal for funds for the re- 
lief of famine sufferers in Japan. 

According to an official report, 
issued by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, ten million people are in 
need of food, in the northern 
perfectures and the Hokkaido. 
This statement is sufficient, with- 
out further comment, to give 


emphasis to the need of an im- 


mediate and generous response 
- to the call of distress. 
Contributions should be sent 
to Rev. J. L. Dearing, D. D., 
Yokohama, Treasurer, Confer- 
ence of Federated Missions. 


S. H. WAINRIGHT, 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 


‘‘GOD’S NAME IN CHINESE.”’ 


To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR:—In your January 
issue, Mr. G. Parker proposed 
to translate the Hebrew names 
of God according to their mean- 
ing, as ‘‘ for Elohim, §B ¥’ etc. 

The objection to this is that 


the names in the O. T. are pre- 


historic, z.e., they were formed 
at an earlier stage in Semitic 
languages than that known to 
us as Hebrew. Hence the 
etymological sense is only latent 
in the names, and they have 
acquired a new and special sense 
apart from their etymology. 
The Chinese on the other hand 
expresses power and that only, 
and is not distinctive, for it 
might be applied to a man. 
Moreover, the original meaning 
of these names-is far from 
certain—see A.B. Davidson, 
Theology of the O. T., p. 39, and 
Hastings D. B. ii, 199. 
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If it is necessary to distinguish 
the several names, I would 
suggest that [- 9} be reserved 
for Elohim, for Eloah,— 
which is a poetical word and so 
parallel to the use of 4 in the 
Book of Odes—finally § might 
represent El, a name common to 
the whole Semitic world. 

This would at least have the 
merit of disclosing some cu- 
rious facts, which are obscured 
in the English version. For 
example, in the speeches of 
Bildad in the book of Job, El 
only is used, while Job himself 
uses Eloah more commonly. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


JAMES W. INGLIS. 
MOUKDEN. 


A WARNING. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SirR:—G. B. Royer’s 
warning against a supposed 
modern improvement on in- 
herited teaching is weakened 
by using an uncertain proof of 
a popular tenet. | 

Until the exegesis of Luke 
xv and xvi is ascertained those 
chapters should not be brought 
into controversy. 

It may be found that just as 
the Kingdom of Judah or Judza 
is prominent in the N. T. so 
Ephraim-Israel or the northern 
kingdom is not overlooked in 
the same. Of course if that part 
of O. T. history is a blank in 
our minds when we begin to 
peruse the N. T. we shall not 
stumble across any allusions to 
it in our reading. Do not all or 
most N. T. difficult portions 
deal with themes not generally 
known? Suppose the elder 
brother is Judah and the five 
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brethren are Judah; and the 
younger brother and the rich 
man are Ephraim-Israel: and 
the narratives are cases of 
prosopopeia; and the ‘‘dead’’ 
means ‘‘lost’’ in banishment ; 
and ‘‘alive’’ and ‘‘ found’’ mean 
return from banishment in As- 
syria; and hades or gravedom 
is Assyria: where is the suit- 
ability of using the passage for 
Hell’’? Certainly Sheol-hades 
in Hosea means Assyria and in 
Luke xvi it may mean the same. 
A part of the purpose of the 
banishment was the enlighten- 
ment of India, Afghanistan, 
Central Asia, and China; and 
‘‘ after two days (11 Pet. ili. 8) 
God will revive them and on 
the third day they will ‘live’ 
in his sight’’ (in their old 
home). It is ‘probable the 
popular notion ‘‘Hell’’ never 


entered into the mind of God’s 


mouthpieces. Let us be careful 
not to have a weak blade when 
we wield the Spirit’s sword. 


Sincerely, 
LUCANUS. 


DAY OF PRAYER FOR CHINA. 


To the Editor of | 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir:—At the first Annual 
Meeting of the Hunan Continua- 
tion Committee a proposal was 
sent on to the China Continua- 
tion Committee asking the Na- 
tional Committee to suggest to 
the Churches of China the 
setting apart of the last Sunday 
in April as a day for special 
prayer for the wellbeing of the 
Republic. We had expected 
that the National Committee 
would meet in March, but the 
news that has just this evening 
reached me that the Committee 
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will not meet until May renders 
it necessary for us to ask the 


medium of your columns to 


make the suggestion known if 
it is to be of any effect this 
year. 

Of course it must be under. 
stood that the suggestion for an 
annual commemoration of the 
Day of Prayer kept on Sunday 
April 27th, 1913, comes from the 
Christian Church only. 
sonally, I deeply regret that 
even Christian writers have ina 
few cases attributed the move- 
ment last year to motives that 
were not of the highest. As far 
as evidence can go the last year’s 
movement might be summed up 
thus: certain Christians said: 
‘“'We have a God Who hears 
and answers prayer, and if we. 
pray to Him He will help China 
at this time.’’ Their non-Chris- 
tian colleagues in the Govern-. 
ment answered: ‘‘Please pray.’’ 
The suggestion we make now 
is due to the true statement that 


I have put into the mouth of 


the originators of last year’s 
Prayer Day. ‘‘We have a 
God Who hears and answers 
prayer, and if we pray to Him 
He will help China at this_ 
time.’’ The Hunan Continua- 
tion. Committee has nothing 
whatever to do with Hunan 
political parties. ‘True, China 
needs constant prayer, and I 
imagine that there are very few 
gatherings of Christians through- 
out the land where the needs of 
China are not remembered every 
Sunday. But just as our Amer- 
ican friends set apart a day for 
special thanksgiving without 
ceasing to give thanks always, 
so we desire a day to be set 
apart for special prayer for the 
land, though still hopeful that 
we shall continue to pray with- 
out ceasing for the good of all 
who govern and all who are 
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governed in this most populous 
of the lands of the world. 


Iam, 
Sir, yours etc., 
GILBERT G. WARREN. 


Chairman of the Hunan Con- 
tinuation Committee. 


CHANGSHA, 


VENTILATION IN SCHOOLS. 


Io the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR S1R:—In the article on 
‘‘Conservation of Health’’ in 
your January issue, Bishop 
Bashford says regarding public 
schools: ‘‘It is well known that 
tuberculosis spreads _ rapidly 
through the indoor life of young 
Chinese, even despite the 
best precautions of our mission 
schools.’’ Is not this sad fact 
largely due to the want of 
thorough ventilation in the 
schoolrooms and especially the 
bedrooms of the boys or girls ? 

Their Chinese homes are 
ventilated on almost every side 
—not by two or three special 
ventilators but by a myriad 
small cracks and crevices. The 
unceiled roof, the very loosely 
fitting doors, the paper covered 
lattice windows, more often 
broken than not, the wooden or 
bamboo partitions with cracks 
all over, besides the wide gaps 
above and below ; and especially 
the central hall which is quite 
open to the sky in front and 
behind through the F YF, all 
allow free circulation of air. 

From this almost open air life 
the lads are put into dormitories 
with seamless floors and ceilings, 
air-tight walls, and closely fitting 
foreign doors and windows. Of 
course the lads are told to sleep 


with their windows open, but 
do they ?—even if the teachers 
come round last thing at night 


to see that they are open. 


Even two or three transoms 
over the doors into a corridor 
give no through ventilation 


(when they are not shut) if the 


windows are not open too. The 
fact is foreigners have houses 


which can be kept air-tight, but 


have learnt to keep them open. 
The Chinese and, alas, a few 


foreigners, have not yet learnt 


that, and,until they have, putting 
them into foreign buildings is 
bringing them into a ‘‘death- 
trap’’, as one modern built 
school has been nicknamed. In 
India it seems to be the same, 
as one missionary there said: 
‘*‘We train our native helpers 
to die of consumption.’”’ It is 
stated that the Esquimaux of 
Labrador will be extinct in 


another generation or two—they 


are dying off so rapidly since 
they have exchanged their 
former mode of dwelling for 
houses built in foreign style 
fitted with foreign stoves. 
School buildings can surely be 
erected in which, if the class 


rooms which are used while 
under the supervision of a foreign 


teacher are in foreign style, 
the dormitories permit of a 
thorough /¢hrough ventilation 
which cannot be closed directly 
the teacher has made his last 
round. 

The rule providing 1,000 cubic 
feet of air space for each person 
is made on the assumption that 
there is a moderate amount of 
ventilation which is just short of 


being a ‘‘draught.’’ But many 


school bedrooms not only fall 
short of the 1,000 cubic feet but 
lack the ventilation needed for 
the full allowance of space. 

If, after spending more money 
and allowing more air space for 
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each person than is customary 
in Chinese houses, we cannot 
secure sufficient ventilation to 
prevent consumption from 
spreading more rapidly than 
in their own unhealthy homes, 
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it speaks badly for the hygiene 
of western architecture. 
I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
FRED. H. Jupp, M.B., B.C. 
JAocHOow. | 


Missionary News 


An Interesting Celebration. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Evans’ . 


silver wedding was recognized 
on the 23rd February by the 
presentation of a massive salver, 
suitably engraved, as a token of 
appreciation of hospitable en- 
tertainment in their Home. The 
list of contributions (none exceed- 
ing 50 cents) is a-lengthy docu- 
ment representing missionaries 
of many societies, and including 
Bishop Molony for many C. M. 
S. workers, Dr. and Mrs. Worth 
of the S. Presbyterian Mission, 
and many others. All the house- 
hold staff and office help took 
part in the reception, two of its 
native heads having been in 
the employ of Mr. Evans over 
twenty years. 


Gifts to Chinese. 


Our readers will be interested 
in hearing that the requests for 
the new and enlarged edition of 
the book entitled ‘‘ Jesus is Com- 
ing,’’ notice of which was given 
in this paper a few months ago, 
have come in so rapidly that 
arrangement has been made to 
send the second thousand copies 
free to all Chinese who will 
write expressing their desire to 
have one. 

In addition to the above, Mr. 
Blackstone, who is on his way 
home via Egypt and Europe, 
offers free copies of his other 


little book ‘‘ Satan, his kingdom, 
and its overthrow.’’ | 

Free copies of either of these 
two books may be had on ap- 
plication to Mr. G. McIntosh, 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai. In writing, please 
give name and postal address, © 
including Post Office and prov- 
ince. 


South China Baptist Conference. 


The South China Mission of 
the A.B. F. M.S. held its annual 
Conference January 23rd-31st. 
One matter of general interest was 
the inauguration of union medi- 
cal work with the English Pres- 
byterian Mission at. Chaochow- 
fu. Action was also taken by 
the Conference looking toward 
the larger question of co-ordinat- 
ing and unifying all our medical 
work. There is hope of a larger 
and more vital union in regard 
to education, especially exchange 
of lecture courses in theological 
instruction. 

The work of the Mission 
shows advance in the growth of 
the Academy and in the number 
of day-schools both for boys and 
for girls. The prevalent unrest 
and the uncertainty as to what 
position the Government will 
take on religious matters are 
seriously interfering with evan- | 
gelistic work. But the masses 
are more friendly toward Chris- 
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tianity than ever before, so we 
are hoping that a better day is 


at hand. 
| A. F. GROESBECK. 


Kwangtung Christian Council. 

- The second annual conference 
of this federation council was 
held at Canton on January 14th, 
15th, and 16th. Delegates to the 
number of 115 were present, 
representing nearly all the Mis- 
sions and denominations work- 
ing in the province. Dr. T. 
Cochrane was present and -was 


most cordially welcomed by Coun- 
cil in view of his splended serv- 


ices in the direction of Christian. 


unity throughout China. 

In his opening remarks the 
Chairman, Rev. Y. L. Tse, said 
we all had relationship with 
both a heavenly and an earthly 
kingdom. It was reason for 
great gratitude to God that 
while in connection with the 
earthly kingdom there had been 
many serious changes and 
danger and unrest throughout 
the year yet the Christian Church 
had been privileged to carry on 
its work without hindrance and 
we were able to meet under such 
cheering and peaceful circum- 
stances in this harmonious way 
to discuss our common task. 

As a large number of the 


delegates spoke the Hakka dia- . 


lect, all the business of the 
Council was translated into that 
dialect by Rev. C. L. Cheung 
of the London Mission Church, 
Hongkong. 

The new officebearers ap- 
pointed are: Chairman, Rev. Y. 
S. Wong; Vice-chairmen, Rev. A. 
- Baxter and Dr. T. S. Lau; Secre- 
taries, Messrs. M. H. Cheung, 
and C. G. Fuson; Treasurer, 
Mr. C. M. Yip. These took office 
at the close of the conference. 
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After some it was 
agreed by a large majority that 
delegation was not confined to 
men but that any mission or 
church so desiring could appoint 
women delegates. | 

After the preliminary business 
had been arranged the whole 
Council was divided into six 
committees to deal with the 
following topics: — Occupation 
of the Field, Evangelization, 
Christian Education, Prepara- 
tion of. Preachers, Christian 
Literature, and Bible-study and 
Sunday-schools. These commit- 
tees considered reports presented 
by commissions appointed at 
last year’s Council and by the 
Executive Committee. and prep- 
ared findings which were printed 
and submitted to the subsequent 
sessions of the whole Council. 
The energetic chairman of Com- 
mittee on Occupation, Rev. H. 
O. T. Burkwall, has with his 
colleagues done a great deal of 
useful work during the year. 
Although still waiting for in- 
structions as to how the survey 
of the whole Republic is to be 
carried out by the sub-committee 
of the China Continuation Com- 
mittee a vast amount of pre- 
paratory work has been done 
which will make the subsequent 
survey a much simpler task. A 
large map is under preparation 
which will show at a glance 
the. geographical situation, the 
numerical strength, and differ- 
ent phases of mission occupation 
in the province. It was pointed 
out that there are still some 
large districts in which no work 
has been begun. 

The work of evangelization 
was considered in its method 
of approach to the following 
classes: Officials, the army and 
navy, students and _ teachers, 
women, boat-people, prisoners, 


laboring classes. Emphasis was 
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placed on social service, a wise 
and wide use of literature, and 
the importance of taking ad- 
vantage of the desire for educa- 
tion in getting into touch with 
these. 

The report on education rec- 
ommended the establishing of 
a bureau of Christian education 
through the appointing of two 
delegates from each church. 
The executive of this- committee 
would select educational super- 
visors who would incorporate 
the ideal of a common scien- 
tific curriculum and thus corre- 
late the work of the different 
churches. | 

In connection with the prep- 
aration of preachers a scheme 
for founding a Union Theologi- 
cal College was presented, and 
received the hearty endorsement 
of Council. 

The committee on Christian 
Literature presented a most com- 
prehensive report under the 
following sub-heads: (1) Prepara- 
tion; (2) Distribution; (3) Matter 
and Form; (4) Common Hymnal. 
The Executive Committee of the 
Council was asked to secure the 
appointing of a committee which 
will co-operate with the South 
China Religious Tract Society 


in carrying out the proposals. 


The difficulties in the way of 
adopting a union hymnal seem 
at present insuperable, but it is 
thought that a beginning might 
be made by ‘the publishing of 
one hundred favorite hymns for 
use in union services. 

One of the most cheering 
features of the conference was 
the emphasis placed on Bible- 
study. A _ well-prepared plan 
was submitted for the forming 
of classes in connection with 
both city and country congrega- 
tions. Sunday-school work was 
also given a prominent place. 
There is little doubt that prog- 
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ress in every other department 
waits for a real interest in and 
understanding of the Word oy 
God by the membership of our 
churches. 

A report was submitted on 
the standard which should be 
considered necessary for admis- 
sion to church membership. 
It was agreed that except in 
extraordinary cases enquirers 
should receive six months’ in- 
struction, should sever all con- 
nection with idolatrous practices, 


should at baptism confess the 


Triune God and promise to 
make the Scriptures the rule of 
faith and practice, pledge them- 
selves to give at least as much 
for the service of Christ as they 
had formerly to idolatry, and 
promise to seek by their witness 
to lead others to Christ. 
Council appointed the Kwang- 
tung members of Continuation 
Committee—Revs. R. E. Cham- 
bers, D.D., Y. L. Tse, and L. T. 
Cheung—as its delegates on that 


committee. 


It was agreed ‘‘ That in the 
discipline of members the action 
of each church be recognized by 
the other churches, and to this 
end that any Christian pre- 
senting himself for membership 
shall not be received unless he 
have a certificate of good stand- 
ing from the church to which 
he belongs.’’ 

The daily devotional meetings 
were led by Revs. Y. S. Hung, 
C. Maus, and S. P. Yeung. The 
keynote of each address was 
unity. Rev. Yeung said that 
during the past year he had 
been associated with many dif- 
ferent political meetings in Can- 
ton and Peking, but the tre- 
mendous difference between these 
gatherings and this one greatly 
impressed him. The distinction 
lay in the fact that the living 
Christ was in our midst just as 
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really as when He stood among 
His disciples after the resurrec- 
tion. If we wished to hear the 
Master’s message to our Coun- 
cil it would be found in John 
xvii. 21: ‘‘ That they all may 
be one... . that the world may 
believe that thou didst send 


me.’’ 
The Social Application of 
Christianity. 


A conference on the social 
application of Christianity was 
held in Shanghai on the 16th 
and 17th of January. The open- 
ing address was given by Mr. Cc. 
T. Wang on ‘‘The Opportunity 
for Social Service in China’’ 
in which he pointed out the 
great need for the alleviation of 
physical suffering and the solu- 
tion of the economic problems 
‘which press upon the masses of 
the people, and expressed his 
‘conviction that only the Chris- 
tian spirit can adequately meet 
the situation. This was followed 
by an able paper by Mr. H. I,. 
Zia of Hangchow on ‘‘The Status 
_ of Chinese Philanthropy’’ which 

enumerated many lines of phil- 
anthropic work, made certain 
criticisms as.to lack of organi- 
zation and up to date meth- 
ods, and then made constructive 
suggestions as to co-operation 
between Christians and non- 
Christians in charitable work, 
which would furnish a point of 
contact, and give opportunity 
for wide helpfulness. ‘‘ The 
Social Message of Christianity ’’ 
was the subject presented by 
Prof. G. R. Sarvis of the Univer- 
sity of Nanking, who outlined 
the social elements in the Gospel, 
called attention to the fundament- 
al similarity between the social 
movement and the social aspect 
of Christianity, and emphasized 
the opportunity for leadership on 
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the part of the church. An in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘ The Place 


of Woman in Social Service ’’ by 


Miss Y. M. Chun closed the 
general presentation of the sub- 


ject. 


The rest of the conference was 
given over to practical matters— 


aconsideration of the survey idea, 


summing up of work accom- 
plished, and recommendations as 
to the promotion of social service. 

A prerequisite of any form of 
social work is a study of condi- 
tions—the making of a survey. 
Three examples of surveys made 
under Chinese conditions were 


provided in a paper by Mr. E. 


Kilner on the very efficient 
methods of the Shanghai Health 
Department, a succinct summary 
of the procedure of the Y. M. C. 
A. in making a survey of an 
educational center, by Mr. J. H. 
Geldart, and a paper on ‘‘ The 
Survey Idea in Mission Work’? 
by. Rev. Alexander Miller, read 


in his absence by Rev. S. McKee. 


Using these as a basis, Mr. E.-H. 
Cressy of Kinhwa gave a paper 
on ‘‘ How to Make a Survey”’ 


in which he summarized the 


processes involved. These papers 
were accompanied by exhibits of 
maps, and led to much informal 
discussion. 

The paper by Dr. E. I. Osgood 
of Chuchow on ‘“‘ Social Service 
in an Interior City’? was a record 
of accomplishment. It was a 
story of a mission with average 
equipment combined with the 
ability to see an opportunity. 
Public improvements, a new 
spirit, and no little reflex influ- 
ence on the work of the station 
were the results. Mr. W. W. 
Lockwood summarized the ex- 
perience of the Y. M. C. A. ina 
paper on ‘‘Some Principles of 
Social Work,’’ in which he em- 
phasized the possibility of beginn- 
ing social work with the force and 
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equipment at hand, of strength- 
ening existing agencies rather 
than creating new machinery, 
and of following practical lines 
of least resistance. | 

The report of the temporary 
committee, at whose call the 
conference had assembled, was 
then presented. After defining 
its position as to the Christian 
conception of social service, the 
need for social service in China, 
and the relation of the church 
‘to social service, the committee 
made recommendations which, 


after discussion, were adopted in 


the following form: 


‘‘That this conference recommend 
‘to the China Continuation Committee 
that it serve as a clearing house for 
experience and information as to the 
social application of Christianity, and 
that it take into consideration the 
appointment of a special committee 
on this subject.’’ 

‘‘That a committee of five be 
appointed to present this matter to 
the Continuation Committee, and in 
the event of their inability to act, 
to take such measures as may 
carry out the spirit of this conference.”’ 


The conference was an expres- 
sion of the conviction that the 
time is ripe for some more gen- 
eral and conscious effort toward 
the social application of Chris- 
tianity in China. The resolutions 
above quoted indicate its feeling 
that the need is less for another 
organization than for the social- 
ization of the various lines of 
Christian work now being carried 
on. Throughout thesessions there 
was constant insistance on begin- 
ning with things near at hand, 
and using in a new way the 
means available. Therefore it 
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seemed best not to try to estab- 
lish a new agency for this depart- 
ment of work, but to tie it up 
to the most representative of 
the existing agencies—the China 
Continuation Committee. 

To one reviewing the confer- 
ence, three things stand out as 
significant: the unexpectedly 
large amount of*social work that 
is already under way; the recur- 
ring emphasis upon co-operation 
with non-Christians in social 
work; the witness of manifold 
experience that social service is 
one of the widest doors to becom- 
ing a disciple of Him who came 
not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. | 

The conference was frankly 
stated to be under no official 
auspices, but was characterized 
by deep conviction—a conviction 
which was not limited to the 
sixty persons who participated, 
but which letters and personal 
contact showed to be widespread 
throughout the district in which 
the conference was held. 

The chief function of the 
conference was a prophetic one. 
The real work is still before 
us. A central agency, when 
provided, will make information 
and experience readily acces- 
sible, and will tend to foster 
this line of Christian activity. 
It will bring into touch, and 
stimulate to renewed activity 
the growing army throughout 
China whose hearts burn within © 
them when they pray ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come.”’ 


E. H. CrxEssy. 
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The Month 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


In general the financial condition 
of the Central Government is improv- 
ing; some provinces have started to 
remit funds to Peking. The Presi- 
dent presented a bill to the Admin- 
istrative Conference looking to the 
abolition of the civil governerships 
and investing their power in the 
Tutuhs. Hsiung Asi Ling resigned the 
Premiership. The tendency has been 
to concentrate power in the hands of 
the President. The Cabinet which 
had ceased to be of any efficient 
service was abolished. 

On February 4th a Mandate was 
issued ordering the dissolution of the 
self-governing bodies in the provinces, 
the general reason given being that 
they obstructed the administration, 

In response to-a request from the 
Association of Confucianists, that the 


schools -be ordered to include the 


study of the Classics in their curricula, 
the President in a rescript replied 
that this study is a course that can 
never be abolished. On February 
gth a Mandate ordered that the Re- 
public should ‘continue to honour 
Confucius according to traditional 
custom. It was pointed out, however, 


that this did not involve establishing 


Confucianism as a State Religion. 
The indemnity claims arising out of 

the rebellion have caused considerable 

discussion, One feature to be noted 


is that claims to the amount of one © 


million pounds have been made by 
the banks. The Chinese Government 
has asked that the entire matter be 
referred to the Hague Conference, 


FINANCE AND COMMERCE, 


The Standard Oil Company has 
made an arrangement with the Chi- 


provinces, 


nese Government whereby it has 
obtained the privilege of exploiting 
the oil resources of Chihli and Shansi 
The right to lay pipe 
lines and to construct the necessary 
railroads is included in the agreement. 
In return for the concession the Chi- 
nese Government is to get 37% per 
cent, of the stock with the option of 
securing 734 per cent. more later. _ 

The Banque Industrielle de Chine 
has secured for the French a conces- 
sion to erect the railroad from Yunan- 
fu to Chungking. 

The American Red Cross Society 


has been given a year in which to 


raise a loan of gold twenty million 
dollars to carry out the Hwai Con- 
servancy. scheme, 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


In some sections there is much 
brigandage and robbery. Evidence 
of plotting against the Government 
was discovered, as a consequence of 
which four revolutionists were shot 
in Wuhu. Thirty executions were 
reported as having been carried out 
in ten days in Canton. Yung Kwe- 
Shing, the instigator of the murder of 
Sung Chiao-jen, was on January 20th 
murdered in a train. 

The White Wolf continues to be 
active. Tales of shocking cruelty 
come to hand. The city of Liuan- 
chow was burnt out through the. 
activities of the followers of the White 
Wolf, Several important places in 
Anhwei were reported as having 
been captured by this noted brigand. 
Chang Shun was appointed to cap- 
ture White Wolf and a move has 
been made in that direction. The 


reports of the success of this exped- 


ition are somewhat conflicting. 


| 
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BIRTHS. 


At Stokes Fleming, England, January 
7th, to Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Mun- 
GEAM, C,I. M., a daughter (Doro- 
thea Joan). 

AT Suitingfu, January 13th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. A. T. PoLuiILy, C. 1, M., 
a daughter (May). 

At Hengchowfu, January 18th, to 
Mr, and Mrs, E. BRETON, C. I. M,, 
a-son (Paul Emil). 

At Tungren, January 27th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. P. OLESEN, C. I. M., a 
son (Wilfred Palasen). 

AT Taiku, February 1st, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. K. GonpErR, C. I. M., a 
son (Willoughby Maurice). 

Ar Hweianhsien (Amoy), February 
6th, to Rev, and Mrs. G. REYNOLDS 
TURNER, a daughter (Agnes Eu- 
phemia). 

At Wanhsien, February 9th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. T. DariIncron, C. I, 
M., a son (David John). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Wukung, January 8th, Mr. N.C. 
AKOBSEN to Miss P. M. AAROER, 
th C. I, M. 

Ar Kaifengfu, January 9th, Mr. H, A. 
WELLER to Miss A. E. BRE?T, 

At Wenchow, January 20th, Mr. F. 
WORLEY to Miss J. H. Pettit, both 

Ar Fancheng, Hupeh, January 2oth, 
Rev. JoEt S. Jonnson, S.A. M.C., 
to Miss ADINE R. WENBERG. 

At Hongkong, Eebruary 11th, Rev. 
T. W. DouGLAs JAMEs to Miss M. 
E. Durrvs, both E. P. M. 


DEATHS. 


AT Shanghai, December 21st, Rev. 
JAMES WaRE,; Foreign Christian 
Mission, aged 54 years, 

AT Shanghai, January 12th, LEON- 
ARD Day, of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, aged 49 
years. | 

At Chicago, I1].,U.S.A., Rev. OSCAR 
E. JouHnson, S. A. M. C., aged 30 
years. 


ARRIVALS. 


January 27th, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
PALMBERG; Mr. and Mrs. G. PALM- 


BERG, and child, and Miss C. 


ANDERSON, (ret.), all C. I. M. 


January 31st, Mr. D. Gor 
formerly A. B.C. F. M, 
February 1st, Miss R. 
Bible Society. 
February 3rd, Miss M. MitcH 
American Church Mission, 
February 8th, Rev. and Mrs, J, 
ret.); Dr. and Mrs, C, G. Trim 
and child, M. BE. M. 


February 12th, Miss E. A, Powel’, 


(ret.); Misses and F. J. 


IPPER, all C. I. M. 

February 15th, Mr. J. A. Eny, 
American Church Mission: Miss 
BEARD, Am. Pres. Miss. South; Miss 
HOWARD, Rev. and Mrs, D. W. RIcH- 
ARDSON and family, Rev. and Mrs, 
C. N. CALDWELL and family, all Am. 
Pres. Miss. South, (ret.); Miss M. E. 
SWITZER, C. M. M. (ret.); Mr. H. 
C, BARTEL, Independent (ret.), 

February 22nd, Dr. W. E. Haicu, 
Wes. Miss. Soc, 


DEPARTURES. 


January 24th, Miss Mary F, LEp- 
YARD, A. B,C. F. M. 
January 30th, Mrs. R. Fitch and 
family, Am. Pres. Misg.; Miss A. R. 
V. WILSON, Am. iss., South, 
all for U. Ss. A. 
February 1st, Mr. and Mrs. J. Gra- 
HAM, C, I, M., for North America. 
February 1toth, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Huron, Independent, for England. 
February 11th, Miss JULIA Bona- 
FIELD, M. E. M., for U.S. A., via 
Siberia. 
February 13th, Mrs. H. PAYNE and 
child, Eng, Bapt. Miss., for Eng. 
February 14th, Rev. and Mrs. E. 
H. CLayTOn and Miss Conk, all for 
U.S. A.; Miss N. ADAms, for Europe, 


all A. B, F. M. Ss. 


February 16th, Miss Epita M. 
Crane, M.E.M. 

February 20th, Mr. J. MACFAR- 
LANE, C. I. M., for Australia. 

February 21st, Rev. J. M. B. GIL, 
American Ch. Miss., fo U.S. A.; Mr. 
J. P. RopwkL1, Friends Miss., for 
Canada; Mr. and Mrs, P. C. DUBOSE 
and family, Am. Pres. Miss., South, 
A. 

February 27th, Mr. and Mrs. P. S. 
EIKREM and family, Nor. Luth. Mis., 
for Norway. | 
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